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the Fire stick 


from which the streamliners grew 


For centuries the natives of Samoa have made fire 
with a simple device consisting of a bamboo tube, 
a tight-fitting plunger and bits of dry moss. 


Ramming home the plunger raises temperatures— 
which ignites the moss. That is all 
there is to it. 


Applying the same sim- 
ple principle of physics, 
civilized men devel- 
oped the Diesel en- 
gine late in the last 
century. In this engine, fuel is ignited by the heat 
resulting trom compressing air in the cylinders, 
eliminating all need for spark plugs and ignition 
systems. 


But the early Diesel was big and heavy. Weight 
and bulk threatened to limit its use because no 
one could afford to spend the time and money to 
develop a compact Diesel engine light enough for 
general use. 


General Motors, however, hada big, modern labora- 








« 


tory, maintained out of its earnings from the manu- 
facture of automobiles, refrigerators and so on. 


Seeing the great promise in the Diesel, it put these 


facilities to work, investing many months of time — 


and many thousands of dollars in the project. 


Thé powerful, economical, compact engine that - 


resulted’ promptly suggested a new type of loco- 
motive for the railroads. Technicians got busy on 
more studies—and in due time, a 
new type of train—the swift, sleek, 
Diesel-powered streamliners of 
today—took to the rails. 


























It’s a far cry from the primi- 
tive Samoan fire stick to the 
ultra-modern rail-liners that 
now speed across our countryside. 


But it is a gap which has been 

bridged by the willingness of 

companies like GM to “plow back” 

part of their earnings into im- 

re proving products and de- 
veloping new ones. 


Onlya prospering busi- 
ness can do this. So 
every streamline train 
you see is evidence that 
all the people profit when 


a business prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
coast to coast, twice weekly. 
See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 
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There’s Money in It, Too 


| Be you have a job this past summer? Were you tempted to keep 

on working and not go back to school? Do you ever gripe 
about school work? Are you a dollars-and-cents guy who ‘says 
“What’s in it for me?” 

If so, the Bureau of the Census can quickly prove to you that 
every additional year you go to school pays off in cash money — not 
in pennies either, but in a big way. 

You will be surprised when you study the figures. You have 
been told by your parents and your teachers that you will be 
sorry — later in life — if you don’t take advantage of the opportunities 
of your youth to get every possible bit of education. All of us, 
when we are young, get tired of hearing the warnings of our elders. 
We can always point to some man who quit school at 14 and yet 
“made a lot of money.” But the Census Bureau knows that the man 
you chose for your example is a rare exception. Let’s take a good 
look at the figures*. 

If you finish high school you have about one chance in eight 
of earning more than $2,500 a year from age 25 to 64. If you only 
finish grammar school, your chances drop to one in 19. If you can 
find a way to continue your education and graduate from college 
your chances jump to one in three. It works in reverse. too. Your 
earnings decrease if you drop out of school. 

Young people are impatient. They like to advance quickly. 
That's why some other figures in the. census report are especially 
important to you. Paste these figures on your study desk at home — 
and let them speak when you “get tired of school.” 

What are your chances of earning $5,000 a year or more 
when you are only 25 to 29 years ot age? This is an exceptional wage 
for a young man, and only about 5,000 out of 3,500,000 make it. 
But to be one of the 5,000, you'd better stay in school; the chances 
of those who finish from 1 to 3 years of high school are 185% greater 
than the chances of those who complete the 7th or 8th grade. The 
chances tor high school graduates to be in this high income group 
are 350% greater than the chances of the boys who quit school 
after the 7th or 8th grade. Now hold your hat! College graduates’ 
chances are 1,630% greater than those who only finish the 7th or 
8th grade. 

“But,” you say, “I don't expect to be able to earn that much 
money when I am only 25.” All right, how about $58 to $96 a week? 
The Census Bureau figures on that are even more convincing. To 
get into the group (ages 25 to 29) earning $58 to $96 a week, the 
chances for the high school graduate are 478% greater than those 
of the boy who quit school after the 7th or 8th grade. 

Money isn’t everything. With that statement we agree. 
Certainly the greatest personal satisfaction you wil] get out of a 
good education will not be the increase in the size of your pay 
envelope. But along with al] the other fine things about a good 
education, it’s pleasant to know that it helps us in practical ways. 
That’s why we talked last week about how education can help keep 
you out of the social doghouse, and why, this week, we remind 
you that there’s money in it, too 


* The Census Bureau made thi study — native male whites. Figures are based on 
a@ pre-war vear. 1939, and on a 5 per cent sample of the 1940 population 
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“THEY'RE SO 
COMFORTABLE, 
AND THEY 
SURE LOOK 
SUPERI” i 





Your shoes are so very important in every 
game you play that you’ll want the cor- 
rect foot support and the aid to speed and 
safety that famous Ball-Band Canvas 
Sport Shoes give you. And tell Mom, and 
Dad too, that they’re washable, and don’t 
mark floors! Don’t be satisfied with just 
any shoe... look for the Red Ball trade 
mark at the store... and on the shoe. ..to 
be sure it’s Ball-Band. Mishawaka Rubber 
& Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. 


"YOU'VE NEVER WORN A 
FINERSPORT SHOE THAN 


THEY'RE LIGHT! THEY FIT RIGHT! 
THEY HELP GIVE YOU SAFE, 
SURE-FOOTED SPEED! 
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LOOK FOR THE RED BALL IN THE STORE 
AND ON THE SHOE SOLE 
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Where General Assembly will meet in Flushing, N. Y. 


U.N. Assembly Meets on U.S. Soil 


NEW World’s Fair is opening in New York at the same 
A old stand in Flushing Meadows. The cast is different 

but the theme is Still the same — The World of To- 
morrow. 

From every continent of the globe, representatives of 
fifty-one nations will gather to make this World of Tomorrow 
a peaceful and prosperous place in which to live. If they 
succeed, the United Nations General Assembly will go 
down in history as the biggest smash hit among world fairs. 

This is neither the first nor the second session of the 
Assembly. It is, officially, the second part of the first ses- 
sion which met originally in London last January., Nor is it 
meeting on September 3, the date originally set. It was 
first postponed to September 23, then again delayed to 
avoid conflict with the Paris Conference. 

The meeting of the Assembly in London was a purely 
organizational affair. It set up the Security Council and 
elected the six non-permanent members to that body. It 
selected the member-nations of the Economic and Social 
Council. It chose a President for the Assembly and a Secre- 
tary-General for the entire United Nations organization. 


What the Assembly Can Do 
Meeting for the first time on American soil, the General 
Assembly is a going concern — ready and/ willing to tackle 
the problems of the world. 
But let us start with first things first. What are the actual 
powers of the General Assembly? The best authority, of 
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course, is the Charter of the United Nations, which -was 
signed by all the member-countries at the San Francisco 
Conference on June 26, 1945. According to this documen., 
“The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the present Charter.” In other 
words, it can discuss anything under the sun. 

That’s not all the charter grants. If it were, the Assembly 
would be no more than a glorified debating society. No, 
the Charter grants specifi: rights to the Assembly. For 
example, it is within the power of the General Assembly to 
make recommendations to the Security Council (except on 
disputes which are at the time before the Council). It may 
also call the attention of the Security Council to any threat- 
ening situation and‘recommend methods for peaceful settle- 
ment. The Security Council and all other organs of the U.N» 
are obliged to make periodic reports to the Assembly. More- 
over, the General Assembly holds the purse strings ‘of the 
entire U.N. It approves the budget and apportions the ex- 
penses. Finally, the Assembly has the right — and that’s 
important — to decide its own rules of procedure. 

So much, then, for the General Assembly’s powers. Now 
let us examine its composition. Each member nation — and 
there are now fifty-one of them — may have five represen- 
tatives on the Assembly. These representatives are chosen 
by their own country and each country is free to decide for 
herself how she wants them chosen — i.e. whether elected 
by the people or appointed by the head of the state. 

This makes a total of 255 official representatives. If you 
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multiply that number by at least a couple of long speeches 
from each representative (plus translations of same), you 
will realize why international conferences are so lengthy. 

The American delegates to the General Assembly are: 
Senator Warren R. Austin, Republican, of Vermont; Senator 
Tom Connally, Democrat, of Texas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Republican, of Michigan; Representative Sol Bloom, 
Democrat, New York, chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee; and Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt. Democrat, of 
New York 

At this point, it is important to stress the tundamental 
difference between the voting procedure in.the General 
Assembly and that in the Security Council. In the Assembly 
(unlike the Council), no country has the veto power. All 
member-nations, big or small, have an equal vote. A two- 
thirds majority is required in the Assembly for the vote on 
important questions, such as election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, admission or expulsion 
of members, approval of the budget, etc. Less important 
matters are decided by a simple majority. 

The Assembly must meet every year in regular session, 
at the beginning of September. This year its opening was 
postponed at the specific request of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers (the Big Four) 


How the Assembly Does Its Work 


The organization ot the General Assembly is surprisingly 
simple. At each session, the Assembly elects its President 
and seven Vice-Presidents. They remain in office for the 
duration of the session. The present “gavel-wielder” is Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium. who was elected at the first part 
ot this session in London. He will remain as President until 
the end of the second part of the session 

In addition, the Assembly at each session sets up six 
main working committees. Théy are: (1) Political and 
Security; (2) Economic and Financial; (3) Social, Human- 
itarian and Cultural; (4) Trusteeship; (5)- Administrative 
and Budgetary; and (6) Legal. Each member nation has one 
representative on each committee 

There is also a steering group called the General Commit- 
tee. That’s the top body within the Assembly. It is com- 
posed of the President, the seven Vice-Presidents. and the 
chairmen of the six working committees. 

All indications seem to point to a hot and busy time 
tor the representatives. It is expected that the Assembly 
and its committees will hold a total of some 290 to 475 


meetings. The deliberations and slam-bang verbal battles 


may last anywhere from six to nine weeks 


Questions Facing the Assembly 

To: appreciate the complexity and multitude of tasks 
confronting this world body, one need only glance at the 
announced provisional agenda (order of business). In its 
preliminary state, it already lists no less than thirty-four 
topics. These may be divided into four general classes: _ 

1. Items on which the General Assembly in London 
required a report at this second part of the session; 

2. Items proposed by other organs of the U.N.; 

8. Items proposed by member states of the U.N.; 

4. Items which the Secretary-General considers neces- 
sary to put before the General Assembly. 

Let us now get down to specific cases. Topping all the 
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issues with which the Assembly will have to wrestle is the . 
question of the veto power of the five permanent members’ - 
of the Security Council. (These members are Russia, thee 
United States, Britain, France, and China.) Both Australia 
and Cuba are determined to bring up this knotty question. 

What is this veto power that everyone is talking about? 
Briefly, it is the authority granted in the United Nations 
Charter to each of the Big Five nations (the so-called “per- 
manent members” of the Security Council) to kill any 
‘question of substance” — i.e. any important question — if 
that nation does not approve of it. This privilege has been 
used (or as some claim “abused”) by Russia frequently in 
the Security Council. Y 

For this reason, the smaller countries (in Western Europe 
and Latin America) would like to see the Charter amended 
with the veto provision stricken out But to amend the 
Charter requires the unanimous assent of all the Big Five 
powers It is doubtful that Russia will agree to such change. 


Issues That Face the World Today 


Among othe: important topics scheduled are: 

1. Election of three non-permanent members ot the Se- 
curity Council These will replace Egypt. Mexico, and the 
Netherlands, whose one-year terms have now expired. The 
retiring members are not eligible for immediate re-election. 

2. Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council, to replace Colombia, Greece, Lebanon, Ukraine, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia ; 

3. Admission of new member states to the United Nations. 
!hese had been approved previously by the Security Coun- . 
cil. They are Afghanistan, Iceland, and Sweden. 

4. The explosive issue of the Franco regime in Spain 
and its effect on world peace. Soviet delegate Andrei 
Gromyko’s vetoes in the Security Council have made it 
impossible to reter this question directly to the Assembly- 
But it is bound to come up w Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie’s report, and wil] doubtless arouse bitter debate. 

5. The Assembly is scheduled to take.up the appeal ot 
the Indian Government to act on the treatment of its 
nationals in the Union of South Africa. This is the first 
inter-Dominion squabble to be aired publicly. 

6. Equally certain, too, is the probability ot a’ tull-dress 
discussion ot Jewish immigration into, Palestine. The future 
political status of that land mav also be discussed. 

7. Greece may also come in for some heated debate. 
Russia-and the countries within her orbit have alleged at 
the Paris Peace. Conference and in the Security Council] 
recently that the policies of the present Greek government 
constitute “a threat to world peace.” 

8. An international refugee organization is te be set up 
by the Assembly to take over the work of UNRRA. 

9. A Trusteeship Council is also to be created. But the 
Assembly may take no action on it because the major powers 
have not yet submitted trusteeship agreements 


Take Part in U.N. Week 

The week ot September 22 has been designated as 
‘United Nations Week.” There will be innumerable celebra- 
tions all over the country welcoming the General Assembly 
to the United States. 

We know that we speak tor all the youth of America 
when we bid the world’s representatives, “Good Luck and 
Stay on the Beam!” 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


The League 


that Failed 


HEN, on April 2, 1917, Woodrow Wilson asked 
W conziess to declare war against Germany, he fixed 

the war aims of the United States as something more 
than merely self-defense or national survival. “We shall 
fight” he said, “for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts — for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own Gov- 
ernment, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for 
a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all nations.” 

The last phrase foreshadowed the League of Nations. 
Wilson — as well as many other Americans and leading 
statesmen in other nations — was determined that this war 
should. not end as past wars had ended, but that it should 
be a “war to end wars.” Out of it should come not only the 
destruction of German militarism, but a league to enforce 
peace. “ 

Wilson himself headed the American delegation to the 
Peace Conference of 1919, and the League of Nations 
came into existence in January, 1920. It lasted — technically 
—for twenty-five years. Actually it functioned only for 
about fifteen years. Its failure to act on Mussolini’s invasion 
of Ethiopia, in 1935, really marked the beginning of the 
end, 

What were the achievements of the League and what 
were the causes for its final collapse? What heritage did it 
leave to its successor, the United Nations? 


What the League Achieved 


Perhaps the most important of the League’s achievements 
was moral. It was the first successful organization of the 
nations of the world in all history. It accustomed the people 
of the world to the idea of an international organization. 
Americans everywhere observed it and got used to it, and 
the United States took the lead in the creation of the United 
Nations. : 

Other achievements of the League were of a more prac- 
tical nature. The League settled numerous minor disputes 
between nations — the Corfu crisis between Italy and Greece. 
for example, and the Aland island controversy between 
Finland and Sweden. It also helped to iron out many of the 
difficulties that grew out of the Treaty of Versailles. 

For almost the first time in history, the League gave the 
small nations an opportunity to make their influence felt in 
international councils. It set up special bureaus to deal 
with international problems such as labor, trade in narcotics, 
health problems, and cultural relations. 

But it cannot be denied that the League failed in its 
principal purpose — that of keeping the peace. Its first failure 






















































The Birmingham News 


“Got Any Idea How It Happened?” 


was in connection with the Japanese attack on China in 
1933; its second with the Italian invasion of Ethiopia; its 
third with the Italian, German, and Russian intervention 
in the Spanish civil war. After that it all but fell apart. It 
played no role in opposing Nazi aggression against Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

Why did the League go to pieces in the ’thirties? It went 
to pieces because its members did not mean business. The 
League, after all, had no strength — scarcely any existence 
— except through its members, and particularly its powerful 
members like Britain, France, and Russia. Germany and 
Italy, both of whom were permanent members of the Coun- 
cil, withdrew. The United States, chiefly responsible for the 
creation of the League, never joined. Finally the other 
powers distrusted the machinery of the League, and used 
the old methods of nationalism to protect their interests. 


The Lesson of the League 

The failure ot the League was not caused by anything © 
in the Covenant itself. or in the machinery. Had the great 
powers of the world been willing to sacrifice something to 
international peace, had they been willing to seek security 
in inte:national action, had they been willing to give up 
some of their own advantages, the League would have 
succeeded. They were not. 

The machinery of the United Nations is probably more 
effective than that of the League. But its chances for suc- 
cess do not depend upon improved machinery. They de- 
pend upon the willingness of all the powers to make the 
necessary sacrifices to enable it to work. If each of the 
great powers. continues to seek national security in its own 
way, the United Nations will break down as the League 
broke down. If they will make a sincere effort to work 
through the United Nations, it can and will succeed, 
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reports keep Mr. Truman up-to-date 





President’s Secret News paper 














There is one “newspaper” in CIG gets its material from many sources, Exactly how 



















































the United States that uses the this international information-gathering agency works can- 
) Army, the Navy, the State De- not be told. But we know that one profitable source of news 
partment, and the FBI to keep is business companies which have foreign offices, Another 
) down its circulation. The fewer fruitful source is the newspapers of other countries, whose 
ae persons who read it, the better columns are combed thorouglily. Persons who have traveled 
its “publishers” like it. in foreign countries recently are closely questioned. Foreign 
It does not bear much re- radio broadcasts and official radio communications are in- 
Press aven. semblance to the paper that your tercepted. Secret reports from the diplomatic and consular 
Lt. Gen. Vandenberg neighborhood newsboy tosses on staffs of the State Department, and from Army and Navy 
; your porch with such mystify- intelligence officers stationed abroad, furnish more bits and 
ing accuracy every day. There are no banner headlines, no pieces. 
pictures, no advertisements — just two or three single-spaced When all the pieces of the international puzzle are fitted 
typewritten sheets. into place by CIG, analysts can get a good idea of what 
ina in Written in heavily guarded offices, this “newspaper” is other countries are doing by the trends they spot. 
ia; its President Truman’s daily secret intelligence report. Prepar- 
ention ing it is one of the jobs of the Central Intelligence Group How the News Machinery Works 
art. It (CIG), the first peacetime foreign-intelligence service the In actual practice, a “story” for the President’s “news- 
ustria, United States has ever had. paper” might break like this: CIG receives a secret report 
Every weekday morning at 8:15, a member of the CIG from Army Intelligence on a new development in Japan. 
went staff delivers to the President this clear and complete sum- By itself, this report seems of minor significance, But when 
. The mary of the march of world events over the past 24 hours. it is read together with data sent in by a State Department 
tence Every Saturday morning, the President receives a weekly officer in another country, it becomes important enough 
verful “newspaper” in addition to~his daily one. This summarizes to lead off the next morning’s news. . 
- and global developments during the past week. This idea of a central collection point for all of the coun- 
Joun- Aside from President Truman, no one sees these secret re- try’s intelligence reports is not new. It was done in war- 
r the ports except a few advisers whom he may take into his con- time by Maj. General William J. Donovan’s Office of Stra- 
other fidence, and the top officials of the State, War, and Navy tegic Services. Several times, General Donovan proposed to 
used Departments, the late President Roosevelt that the United States have a 
ts. permanent combined intelligence service. It took time, how- 
President Is Well Informed ever, before machinery could be set up by which the State, 
As a result of this “news” service, reporters and Presi- War, and Navy Departments could work together as a 
thing © dential staff members have commented that Mr. Truman team. : 
great is one of the best-informed Chief Executives on foreign 
1g to affairs in the nation’s history. “Editor” Vandenberg 
urity And well he might be. The President’s private press has Chief responsibility for this international top secret re- 
2 up sources of information closed to the prying of the most en- porting rests on the broad shoulders of CIG’s boss, Lt? 
have terprising reporter in the business. The most vital extracts General Hoyt S. Vandenberg. Former Chief of Staff of the 
from the most hush-hush reports of the intelligence serv- Intelligence Service (G2) of the Army, the handsome, 47- 
nore ices of the State, War, and Navy Departments are culled year-old General is the nephew of Senator Arthur Vanden- 
suc- for its pages. By combing and integrating the top secret berg of Michigan. 
de- . reports of the international analysts in all three depart- Before the war, Senator Vandenberg gloomily prophesied 
the ments, the CIG literally gives the President the “news be- that having a Republican senator for an uncle would pre- 
the hind the news.” vent his nephew from ‘getting ‘anywhere in the Army. 
own A big part of CIG’s work is keeping close tabs on the But General Vandenberg did so well that he was chosen 
gue political, economic, and military plans and policies of all to head the Central Intelligence Group, fast becoming 
vork other nations. When a new development is seen against known as: America’s “first"line of defense.” And as “editor- 
this ever-expanding body of background material, President _gin-chief’ of President Truman’s secret newspaper, Hoyt 
Truman and his advisers have the information they need Vandenberg is probably the only editor in the United States 
ic to set a true course for the United States. who is a three-star general. 
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' These Two 
Are Inseparable 


, 10 - 


The complete Australian ballot (1) is printed, distributed, _ 


and paid for by the state or local government; .(2) con- 
tains the names of all the regularly nominated candidates 
for the offices to be filled; (3) can be obtained only at the 
polls and from regular election officials; and (4) must be 
marked in secret in such a way that the voter cannot be iden- 
tified when his ballot is counted. 

Adoption of this system was perhaps the most tar-reach- 
ing electoral reform in U. S. history. But there have been 
other problems to cope with in the search for the most demo- 
cratic voting methods. One $64 question has been: Which 
is the fairest way to list the names of candidates? 

When the Australian ballot was introduced in Massa- 
chusetts, the names were arranged according to the offices 
tor which the men were running. This 6ffice-block type of 
ballot made it harder to vote the “straight” party ticket. 
Voters had to hunt. around for every name and place a cross 
beside each one. Political leaders therefore cheered loud 
and long for the party-column type of ballot introduced in 
Indiana in 1889. 


Streamlining 
Our Election Machinery | 


On November 5th,~these tour words will resound 
through polling places all over the nation. They are 
the battlecry of the “watchers” at the polls. 

“Watchers” are the persons delegated by each political 
party to make sure that an election is honestly conducted. 
They can challenge the right to vote of any one who they 
think is attempting to cast his ballot illegally And when 
the polls are closed and the votes are being tallied, the 
watcher stands ready to challenge any ballot he believes is 
invalid or is being recorded incorrectly. 

Fraud and corruption at America’s polling places, how- 
ever, are on the decline. Over the years, the states have de- 
veloped safeguards to make sure that the will of the people 
is freely expressed and honestly recorded. 

In the days ot our Founding Fathers, the voter would 
come to the polls on Election Day, step up to the officials 
and announce, for instance, “I vote for Patrick Henry.” 

This voice voting system, inherited from England, was 
practically an open invitation to bribery and intimidatiom. In 
the early nineteenth century it was gradually replaced by 
the use-ot printed ballots. But each political party printed 
-its own “ticket” or list of candidates on a different colored 
paper. Since the ballot box was in plain sight, it was still] 
easy to check on who voted which way. 

Corruption in the election system reached a peak after 
the Civil War. Many outraged citizens joined in a campaign 
for a secret ballot. These reform groups worked for the adop- 
tion of a type of ballot used in Australia. In-1888 the Ken- 
tucky legislature passed the first Australian ballot law in 


i CHALLENGE that vote!” 


The party-column ballot, used by 30 states today, lists 
the names of candidates in columns according to party, with 
the office the man is seeking printed above or beside his 
name. A voter who wants to support his party “down the 
line” does not have to know the name of a single candidate, 
o1 his qualifications for office. By placing one cross at the 
top of his party’s column. he can vote for each party can- 
didate. 

Voting the “straight’ party ticket has been encouraged 
in the United States by the use of the “long ballot.” When 
the voter goes to the polls, he is often taced with choosing 
among scores of candidates for perhaps two dozen city, 
county, and state offices, He may know few or none of these 
candidates. “What’s the use,” says the frustrated citizen, and 
votes for every candidate in the party column without 
knowing his qualifications. 


“Short Ballot’’ Reform 


To make going to the polls a task that the conscientious 
citizen can perform intelligently. some cities and states have 
adopted che “short ballot” plan. This reduces the number 
ot officials to be chosen by popular vote. Many officials for- 
merly elected are now appointed by an elected officer. 

Is the “short ballot” a step backwards tor democracy, 
because tewer officials are chosen directly by the people? 
{ts supporters say it is more democratic. It enables the peo- 
ple to select their leaders after intelligent study of the can- 
didates, rather than at the dictation of political “bosses.” 


‘They also claim that more voters would go to the polls it 


they felt that they would not have to mark their ballots 


the United States. Today only South Carolina and Delaware * blindly when they got there. 


do not use this type of ballot. 


CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 


About 40 per cent of those eligible to vote in the United 
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States regularly stay away trom the polls, even in presi- 
dential elections, which bring out the largest vote. Some 


. countries have solved the problem by making voting com 


pulsory. Australians are fined $7 if they do not show up 
on Election Day and cannot turnish a good excuse. But is 
compulsion really the solution in a democracy? 


How Should Ballots Be Counted? 


.Ot those votes that are cast, however, how many should 
it take to elect an official? How to count the ballots so as 
to get true rule of the majority is another problem in a 
democracy 

In the early days of the Kepublic, a candidate had to 
receive a majority, or more than half of the votes cast, in 
order to be elected. Very often no candidate received a ma. 
jority, and a second election had to be held o: the official 
was appointed. By 1879, every state had decided that elec. 
tion by plurality vote would be more practical This means 
that the candidate receiving the greatest numbe: of votes 
is chosen. 

With such a system, a tew voters can change the entire 
result. Critics argue that it produces government by the 
minority rather than the majority. As a remedy. political 
retormers have prescribed the preterential ballot Instead of 
voting tor only one candidate the voter marks the names 
ov the ballot according to his order of preference. [f no 
candidate has a majority of first choices, the second choices 
are added. and finally the others until one candidate gets 
more than 50 pe: cent of the votes 

But in a democracy, there must also be an opportunity 
tor the minority to express its views To make sure that 
minority groups actually are represented w_ legislative 
bodies, proportional representation was devised 

Under P.K., all groups get a voice in the government in 
proportion to thei voting strength Some torm of the pret- 
erential ballot is used but it takes a certain quota of the 
votes cast, rather than'a majority, to elect a candidate. In 
New York one of the eight cities in the U.S. that use P.R. 
to elect thei: councils, one member: is elected for every 
75,000 votes cast. 

In other cities, the quota is set after the election — by 
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dividing the total number of votes cast by the number of 
seats to be filled plus one. If not enough candidates get 
enough first choice votes to equal the quota, the candidates 
with the lowest number of votes are eliminated and their 
ballots are distributed according to the second choices. This 
process continues unti] the required number of candidates 
secure the quota. 

Opponents of P.R. maintain that it weakens the two-party 
system, and that minority blocs in a legislature make it 
harder to agree on a program tor action. They point out that 
it takes much longer to count the votes. 

Its sponsors argue that because minority parties receive 
cepresentation, P.R. helps to break the grip of political ma- 
chines. Also, a minimum number of votes are wasted 

If a voting machine to tally P.R. ballots could be invented, 
one of P.R.'s worst drawbacks would be eliminated. In New 
York City, it takes about a week to determine the city coun 
cil members. Successful candidates tor other offices are known 
almost immediately, because the balloting is done on vot- 
ing machines. Those machines are now authorized in thirty- 
one states Where they have been installed, there is greater 
accuracy in the count and fraud is practically impossible. 

One reason these machines ar. not more widely used is 
that many citizens are distrusttul of them. They are not 
willing to take the time to understanc how they work. 


Good: Government Is Up to You 


This last .eason is really the main detect in our election 
machinery Pertect political democracy depends not so much 
on pertect machinery as on the intelligence and alertness 
ot the people In a survey made in 1944 by the National 
Opinion Kesearch Center. 69 pe: cent of American adults 
Stated that they would not waut their sons to go iuto politics 
as a lite work. [t is practically impossible for a -politician 
to remain honest, said 50 per cent. 

An Institute of Student Opinion survey, sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines the same year, disclosed that only 14 
pe: cent ot American high schoo! students would con 
sider politics as a possible career The I.S.O. is repeating 
this poll] as .its first survey of the current school year. Na- 
tional results will be announced in November. 





Ewing Gallow» 
A line of qualified voters in New York City wait their turn to register their choices on the voting machine. 
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1. UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


Can you fill in the blanks with the 
proper word which has been taken from 
the article? Each counts 5. Total 20. 

1. The meeting of the er in 

London arranged for the 


a. ILO c. FAO 
b. UNESCO d. Security Council 
2. ______ is the President of the 
coming session of the Assembly. 
a. Austin c. Cadogan 
b. Spaak d. ‘Gromyko 


3. The Assembly must meet every 
in regular session. 


a. year c. two vears 
b. month d. six months 
4, ——«Csamaaorrity iis required 
for a vote on important questions. 
a. one-third c. two-thirds 
b. one-half d. three-fourths 


My Score 
ll. SECRET NEWSPAPER 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place T or F in the 
parentheses. Each counts 5. Total 25. 

1. News items for the President’s 
paper treat domestic issues only. (_ ) 

2. Responsibility for putting out the 
paper rests with the Central Intelli- 
gence group. (_ ) 

8. All information is gathered 
through official diplomatic channels. 


4. The President receives this news 
service seven days a week. (__) 

5. The idea behind the paper is new 
with the Truman Administration. (_ ) 


My Seoré...._ 








These questions are based on articles 
in this 
Answers are 


Perfect score is 100. 
in TEACHERS EDITION. 


ill. THE LEAGUE THAT FAILED 


Complete the following statements 
by underlining the correct word or 
phrase. Each counts 5. Total 20. 


1. The League failed in its principal 
purpose to: 
a. use its armed forces 
b. allow new members to join 
c. keep the peace 
2. The failure of the League may be 
attributed to: 
a. lack of machinery 
b. the Covenant 
c. attitude of the great powers 
8. The League of Nations formally 
came into existence in: 
a. 1921 b. 1920 ce. 1923 
4, The League’s first failure in war 
prevention arose from: 
a. Japan’s attack on Manchuria 
b. Italy’s invasion of Ethiopa 
c. The Greco-Italian war 


My Score. 


IV. WHO’S IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left and place 
the proper number in the parentheses. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 


1. McCarthy ( ) Defeatéd in the 
Wisconsin _pri- 
; maries 
( ) Governor of the 
Virgin Islands 
) U.N.’s Secre- 
tary-General * 


2. La Follette 


8. Spaak 

















4. Hastie ( ) Republican 


nominee for — 


Senator from 
Wisconsin 


( ) President of the | 


5. Lie U. N. Assembly 


My Score 


V. ELECTION MACHINERY 


The will of the people is expressed 
by their votes. Can you identify each 
of the pictures below as described by 
one of the following phrases? Each 
counts 3. Total 15. 

1. nothing is secret 

2. first used in Australia 

8. Authorized in 31 states. 





My Score Total Score 








N-Q 
How is your news-quotient this week? 
Remember, this is a general informa- 
tion test, and not a part of the “Citi- 
zenship Quiz.” Check yourself with the 
answers at the end of the test. 


MARCH OF EVENTS 


Match the titles in the right hand 
column with the names in the left hand 
column, and place the proper number 
in the parentheses. 


1. James F. Byrnes( ) Director Gen- 

eral of F.A.O. 

2. Sir John Orr ( ) Head of Indian 
: government. 
3. Pandit Nehru ( ) Governor of 
Puerto Rico 

4. King George II ( ) U. S. Secretary 


of State 
5. Jesus T. Pinero ( ) Greek monarch 
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Joseph R. McCarthy 


A handsome, brown-eyed ex-Marine 
has the Wisconsin political situation 
unexpectedly well in hand. He is Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy, who defeated Sena- 
tor Robert M. La Follette in the Re- 
publican primary balloting for a Sena- 
torial candidate, 

The former tail-gunner’s victory was 
a surprise to himself and the country, 
It was also something of a shock to 
“Young Bob” La Follette, a veteran of 
21 years in the U. S. Senate, whose 
fiery father, “Fighting Bob” La Follette, 
had served Wisconsin as governor and 
senator from 1901 to 1925. 

In his 36 years, Joe McCarthy has risen to. the political 
limelight by a Horatio Alger type of career, of which 
Americans are so fond. Born and raised on a farm, he left 
grade school to clerk in a grocery store. At 19, he realized 
his need for an education, and went through four years of 
high school in one year. To earn enough money to get 
through law school, he coached boxing and cooked in a 
restaurant. At 29, he was elected circuit court judge, the 
youngest in Wisconsin’s history, He gave up this $8,000 a 
year position to enlist in the Marines as a private. 

Beyond McCarthy’s victory last month is more than his 
ambition, good looks and hand-shaking, letter-writing cam- 
paign. He was supported by the conservative state -Repub- 
lican organization, which refused to back La Follette. Up 
to this year, “Young Bob” had headed the independent Pro- 
gressive party, which he dissolved last March. Many voters 
opposed La Follette for his attitude on foreign affairs, which 
often has reflected an isolationist point of view. McCarthy, 
a strong internationalist, hammered away at this point 
throughout the campaign, 





Paul-Henri Spaak 


When the gavel raps to bring the United Nations General 
Assembly to order in Flushing Meadows, it will be in the 
hands of Paul-Henri Spaak. Elected as the Assembly’s presi- 
dent at its first session in London last winter, the stocky, 
bald-headed Belgian will serve throughout the coming meet- 
ing. Spaak was named to his position after a sharp election 
contest developed between him and Trygve Lie, who later 
was elected UN’s Secretary-General. 

As a Socialist active in politics since his election to the 
Belgian parliament in 1932, Spaak inherited his political 
interests from his mother, Belgium’s first woman senator. 
His uncle was a Belgian prime minister, and his father, a 
well known poet and director of the Brussels opera. 

Spaak, 47 years old, is now Belgium’s foreign minister, a 
post he has held almost continuously for the past ten years. 
He was prime minister for a year in 1938-39. He left that 
office, and only a few months later became foreign minister 
again at the outbreak of World War II. He served in the 
Belgian government-in-exile in London, 

The first postwar elections in Belgium in February, 1946, 
gave no one party a working majority. Spaak was asked to 
form a government, but his cabinet failed to receive a vote 
of confidence from the parliament. He resigned as prime 
minister after three weeks, He is now foreign minister under 
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the recently-formed government headed by Camille Huys- 
mans. 

A distinguished orator and lawyer and an effective or- 
ganizer, Spaak represented his country at the UN San 
Francisco conference in 1945, the UN preparatory com- 
mission in London, and the Peace Conference of Paris. 

Like his fellow UN executive, Secretary-General Lie, 
Paul-Henri Spaak is a crack tennis player. 


William Henry Hastie 


When citizens of America’s Caribbean possession, the 
Virgin Islands, heard that President Truman had named 
William Henry Hastie as their new -governor, they ac- 
claimed it as a “great act.” They had good reason to be 
delighted. 

Hastie is the first Negro governor of the Islands, whose 
population is more than 70 per cent Negro, Governor Hastie 
is no stranger to the islands of St. Croix, St. John and St. 
Thomas, which were purchased. from Denmark in 1917. 
He served there in 1937-39 as a federal district judge, the 
first Negro named to a federal judgeship. Before that, he 
helped the Interior Department set up the Virgin Islands 
Corporation, a Government-owned project which helped 
revive the islands’ sugar industry. 

An experienced lawyer, 41-year-old Hastie has devoted 
much of his life to fighting for the rights of his race. Before 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 1944, he successfully argued 
the primary election case which assured the right of Negro 
voters in Texas. Hastie was adviser on Negro affairs to the 
Secretary of War, but resigned in 1943, severely criticizing 
the unfair treatment accorded Negroes in the Army Air 
Force. Later, the Army followed many of his suggestions, 


- and found that Negro and white officer candidates could 


be trained together. He received the 1943 award of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
for making “the most outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the Negro status.” 

Hastie, both of whose par- 
ents were school teachers, has 
been dean of the Howard 
University Law School since 
1939. In his new post, he 
will find ample opportunity 
to meet what he calls “the @ 
challenge of the Caribbean” 
—the fight against poverty 
and squalor in the West 
Indies. 
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Greek King Back on Job 


What Happened: George II of Greece 
is packing his luggage in London’s 
_swank Claridge Hotel. He is preparing 
to return to his home and his throne. 
He has not been on Greek soil since 
May, 1941, when he fled from Crete 
and the advancing Nazis. 

The “invitation” for the King to come 
back, though somewhat delayed (com- 
ing more than a year after the liberation 
of Greece) was still an impressive one. 
It was “signed” by almost’ 75 per cent 
of the Greek voters. A referendum held 
on September 1 showed that three out 
of every four Greeks favored the restora- 
t.u of the monarchy. Communists 
within the country and Communist gov 
ernments outside the country (see 
United Nations, p. 16) charged that 
ike plebiscite was not conducted fairly. 
But British and American supervisors 
there testified the vote was honest. 

All this is no novel experience for 
George II. He had worn the crown of 
Greece twice before. He donned it first 
on September 28, 1922. But his reign 
lasted less than 15 months. Then on 
November 3, 1935, following a militarv 


vup, ae was voted onto the throne 
again, At one time George II had said 
of kingship that it was “a rotten job | 
know, I’ve tried it.” + 
What’s Behind It: The vote in Greece 
was not so much for the King (who in 
all truth is not especially popular) as ‘it 
was against the pro-Soviet Communists 
Warned by the examples of their im 
mediate neighbors, the Greek peaple 
are determined not to become a satellite 
statc of the Soviet Union. As forme: 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
wrote: “Greece stands out today as the 
one remaining rampart of democracy 
in the Balkans. Any decision of the 
Peace Conference which would further 
weaken Greece would prevent the 
Greeks from insuring their freedom from 
Slavic domination.” The verdict of the 
Greek people was for democracy — an 
ideal which originated with them in 
their glorious past. 


Our Policy for Germany 


What Happened: If there were an 
doubts about our policy toward Ge: 
many, these doubts have been dispelle: 
bv Secretary of State James F. Byrne: 


Martin Harris; The Newspaper P) 


These students in Norwalk, Conn., have just learned that school won’t open 
as scheduled. There were disagreements concerning teachers’ salaries. 


SENIOR 


faking time out from the Paris Con- 
terence, he went to bombed-out Stutt- 
gart, on German soil, to explain to the 
Germans and to the people of the 
world what our intentions are. * 

“It is not in the interest of the Ger- 
man people or in the interest of world 
peace,”- the Secretary warned, “that 
Germany should become a pawn in a 
military struggle for power between the 
East and West.” : 

He proposed a German national coun- 
cil to conduct the nation’s affairs unde 
Allied control. The council would also 
prepare a constitution for a permanent 
federalized Germany. 

With an eye apparently toward Mos- 
cow, Mr. Byrnes declared that “We do 
aot want Germany to become a satellite 
of any power or powers, or to live 
under a dictatorship, foreign or domes- 
tic.” He asserted with emphasis that 
the United States has no intention of 
withdrawing from Germany. American 
troops, he said, will remain as long as 
im occupation force is necessary. 

Elsewhere in his address, Mr. Byrnes 
tressed our opposition to the detach- 
nent of the Ruhi and the Rhineland 
rom the Reich. He stated that our 
‘esire is to bring about an economically 

nited Germany, 

What’s Behind It: This opens a dip- 

matic offensive on our part, to main 
ain a united Germany and neutralize 
\ussian propaganda efforts to win over 

‘e Germans to their side. 


Indian Rule for India_ 


What Happened: “India tor the In- 
ans” — the long-held hope of the 
ndian people — became a reality this 
aonth. On September 2, the first All- 
ndian government took the oath of 
‘flice. ; 

To be sure, by this oath the new 
1embers of the government pledged to 
ve “faithful and bear true allegiance to 
dis Majesty King George the Sixth, Em- 
veror of India, his heirs and successors, 
iccording to law, so help me God.” Yet 
t is the avowed aim of this new regime 
o hasten the coming of full and formal 
dependence. 

The ceremony took place at the Vice- 
egal House in New Delhi, and was 
bserved by some 2,000 cheering In- 
lians. Mingling among ‘them were 
members of the Moslem League, who 
refused to participate in the new gov- 
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Office of Information for Puerto Rico 
Jesus Pinero is first native-born 
Governor-General of Puerto Rico. 


ernment. They carried black flags as 
a sign of their “silent contempt.” 

Heading the new government is 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Cambridge- 
educated revolutionary leader of the 
Congress Party. His offers to include 
Moslem League members in the Cabinet 
were spurned by the latter. The Mos- 
lems are holding out for “Pakistan” (an 
independent Moslem state’ within 
India). As a result violent rioting has 
spread over the country. 

What’s Behind It: As of September 2, 
India is no longer Britain’s baby. Eng- 
land’s Labor Government has honored 
its pledge to grant freedom to India — 
freedom with no strings attached. Now 
it is up to the Indians themselves — Hin- 
dus and Moslems — to patch up their 
differences in the over-all interests cf 
a united, democratic and independent 
India, 


Goals for World Education 


What Happened: Teachers mac 2 his- 
tory, instead of teaching it, at Endicott, 
New York, during the last two weeks 
of August. Delegates from 28 nations, 
representing about 1,500,000 teachers, 
drafted a constitution for a new inter- 
national organization. It will be called 
the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession. Through this body, dele- 
gates hope to unite teachers all over 
the world, as well as to make people 
more aware of their important role in 
society. 

One of the new organization’s pur- 
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poses will be to make the highest stand- 
ards of free education available in 
every country. Another will be to pro- 
mote world-wide peace by teaching 
international understanding. Called by 
the U. S. National Education Associa- 
tion, the Conference made these recom. 
mendations: 

Young people everywhere should be 
taught to base their actions on a belief 
in human equality, and to work for 
equal opportunities, free speech, and 
freedom of religion in all countries 
There should be a greater exchange 
of students and teachers between coun- 
tries. Governments should make it 
simpler and less expensive for teachers 
and students to visit foreign countries. 
Modern languages and current event: 
should be taught. Music, art, and liter 
ture should be stressed because of thei 
international appeal. 

The Conference urged a new ap 
proach to the teaching of histary — with 
the emphasis on the development of 
civilization throughout the world in- 
stead of on wars and political struggles 
It was opposed to the idea of an inter- 


, nationally prepared textbook to be used 


in all countries. But it asked teachers 
everywhere to work for the elimination 
of netional prejudice from textbooks. 

What’s Behind It: This new organiza- 
tion will be the link between the world- 
wide teaching profession and UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific. 
and Cultural Organization). 


Draft Holiday Is Over 


What Happened: September brought 
the end of the draft holiday as well as 
school vacations. After a two-months’ 
shut-down of draft machinery, men 
between the ages of 19 and 29 are once 
again receiving “greetings” from their 
local boards. If the quota is filled, 
25,000 new soldiers will be hearing 
the “hut, hup, hip, ho” of drill sergeants 
this month. About this same number of 
draftees will be selected for service 
each month until the end of March, 
when the present Selective Service Act 
runs out. 

Draft boards expect to meet their 
September and October calls easily. But 
“in a couple of months . . . we will 
have to hunt,” said Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Selective Service director. 

What’s Behind It: By July 1, 1947, 
the Army wants a total active force 
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of 1,670,000 men-— supplied through 
the draft and voluntary enlistments. 
GI salaries were raised by Congress to 
encourage volunteers. But enlistments 
have been dropping since June, and 
the size of draft calls may be increased. 

Eighteen-year-olds will not be called. 
They must register, but are not subject 
to induction until they reach nineteen. 
Also exempted are fathers; certain es- 
sential workers; college and university 
teachers; and students in medicine, 
lentistry, veterinary medicine, and 
»steopathy 


New Puerto Rico Governor 


What Happened: With colorful floats, 
banners, and high enthusiasm, Puerto 
Ricans hailed the inaugration of their 
first native-born governor — Jesus T. 
Pinero. The new governor is the former 
resident commissioner of Puerto Rico 
in Washington and leader of the island’s 
Popular Democratic party. Governor 
Pinero was appointed by President Tru- 
man to succeed Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
Mr. Tugwell resigned last June. In 
taking office, the 49-year-old Puerto 
Rican said, “I pledge myself to my own 
term of office as short as possible, and 
to strive to win for the Puerto Rican 
people the right to elect their own 
representative, as soon as feasible, at 
the polls.” 

What’s Behind It: Since 1898, Puerto 
Rico has been a U. S. possession. Puerto 
Ricans were granted U. S. citizenship in 
1917, but they have long been eager 
for more self-government. Although 
they elect their own Legislature, all 
laws are subject to the approval of a 
governor appointed by the President of 
the U. S: With a Puerto Rican in the 


I'll take the Sorry-they 
left one come only 
\ in pairs 





Stan McGovern in New York Post 


Wages and prices go together. If industry 
were on the other side of the counter, the 
situation in this cartoon would be reversed. 
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governorship at last, the islanders feel 
that they have taken the first long step 
toward their goal of self-rule. 


Atom Power for Industry 


What Happened: Flourishing cities 
where once were only bleak deserts 
were envisioned in a report by scientific 
advisers to Bernard M. Baruch, United 
_ States representative on the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission. These 
scientists were not seeing a mirage. They 
saw the very real possibility that atomic 
power plants can be built in areas that 
are now undeveloped. because of a 
lack of coal, oil, or water. ; 

Electrical energy be can produced 
in an atomic power plant at a cost only 
2.6 per cent higher than in a power 
plant using coal, the scientists stated. 
Basing their figures on the current con- 
struction and. operating costs of power 
plants in the eastern United States, 
they said that operating costs would be 
exactly the same if the price of coal de- 
livered to the furnaces rose $3 a ton. 

It will also be possible to develop 
comparatively small atomic power 
plants, the report emphasized, bringing 
their costs within the reach of small 
nations that lack coal or oil resources 
Political observers saw the end of ex 
isting rivalry over oil resources. 

What’s Behind It: Now that scientists 
have found that it is cominercially pos- 
cible to use this tremendous source of 
power in industry, statesmen may re- 
new their efforts to find a way to out- 
law its use for war. This renewed em- 
phasis on peacetime uses of atomic en- 
ergy came,as President Truman indefi- 
nitely postponed the third-atomic test. 

Inspection as a method of. interna- 
tional control would be more difficult 
if many small atomi¢ power plants were 
built through the world. Therefore, if 
mankind is to take advantage of this 
unequalled opportunity, it is impor- 
tant that all nations agree on an effec- 
tive control system. 


United Nations News 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 





United Nations seal 


Prepared with the cooperation of the United Nation: 


The Threat of Hunger 


With the threat of starvation hanging 
over large areas of the world, the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation (FAO) opened its second annual 
meeting at Copenhagen, Denmark, this 
month. 

The delegates were welcomed _ by 
King Christian X, Forty-two countries 
are represented. A eonspicuous absentee 
is Soviet Russia, which has been invited 
but has not sent a representative. One 
former enemy country (Italy) and three 
neutrals (Eire, Portugal and Switzer- 
land) were admitted to membership. 

A grim picture of a world sorely in 
need of basic food was painted by 
FAO’s Director-General, Sir John Orr. 
Against an estimated need of 28,000,000 
tons of food grains, there is an expecfed 
supply of only 20,000,000 This means 
a deficit fer the year 1946-47 of eight 
million tons — and starvation in large 
‘reas of Europe and Asia, unless we 
‘vho are well-fed tighten our belts. 


Squabble Over Greece 


On an imaginary carpet n the UN 
Security Council was little Greece. 
Standing over her and wagging an ac- 
cusing finger was Foreign Minister 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Republic. 

For fully 155 minutes (the longest 
U.N. speech so far), the Soviet official 
denounced the present Athens govern- 
ment (see March of Events p. 14). He 
accused the Greeks of constantly fo- 
menting incidents on the Greek-Al- 





Buffalo Courier Express 


Charlie Accuses 


vanian border tor the purpose of starting 
a war of aggression against Albania. 
The recent plebiscite, he charged, was 
utterly “falsified” in «advance. He de- 
clared that despite “insults leveled 
against us,” the Soviet people will 
continue to pursue their goals “unde: 
vur great leader, Generalissimo Stalin.” 

In reply, both Britain and Greece as- 
serted that if there is any threat to 
peace it comes from Russia’s puppets 
— Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania — 
which send armed bands over the Greek 
border in an effort to communize or 
dismember Greece. They dismissed 
Manuilsky’s accusations as “unbridled 
propaganda.” The British representative 
emphasized that “what Greece now 
needs is to be left alone.” 





Here and There 


Ups and Downs in the White House. 
Both trips will be speedier for the 
Truman family from now on. A new 
automatic elevator has been installed 
in the Executive Mansion to replace the 
antiquated steel cage “lift” of Teddy 
Roosevelt's day. More than one of 
President Truman’s predecessors had 
to be rescued when the “lift” got stuck 
between floors. That makes one thing 
the President need not worry about. 

It Pays to Play Hard to Get. It does 
as far as the U. S. Congress is con- 
cerned, anyway. If the Mead Com- 


mittee, for instance, invited you to testi- 
fy before it — and you came willingly — 
you would have to pay your own travel- 
ing expenses to Washington. But if you 
refused to come and Congress decided 


. to subpoena you, the Government would 


reimburse you at seven cents for 
every mile you traveled to and from 
home. You would also get $6 for every 
day you appeared. before the committee. 

Roger! Wilco! Over! Does your teach- 
er have trouble pronouncing your name? 
She won't give it another thought after 
she considers the problems facing her 
colleagues in’ Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
where the Over twins have started 
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school. The five-year-old Over twins 
dress alike and look alike. One is riamed 
Oscar Oliver Over. The other, to make 
things simple, is Oliver Oscar Over. 
They are named after their father — 
Oscar Over, Senior. 

No Limit to the Sky. Doing your al- 
gebra homework during an overnight 
flight to Paris ought to be a common- 
place adventure by next year, says F. C. 
Bishop of the British Ministry of Edu- 
cation. He told the recent World Air- 
Age Education Congress session that 
schools should take their students on 
worldwide trips as “an investment in 
peace.” 
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HE winter after my father’s death, my voice was chang- 
ing; and, curiously enough, I realize now why I began 
to be interested in singing. It was the pinfeather rooster 
starting to crow. The next winter half a dozen of us organ- 
ized what we called a male quartet, though it sometimes 
ranged from a quartet to an octet, and we did our har- 
monizing by ear. They learned the tunes; I played them 
on the organ. Lew Schmucker’s brother had a banjo. I 
could use the accordion. Ed Harvey had a guitar. I forget 
what Albert Ewing had, but it was something fine. Every- 
thing he had, it seemed to me, was something fine. 

So we young roosters used to roam about the town at 
night serenading — chiefly our various “girls,” though some- 
times singing under windows of prominent citizens for the 
very joy of it. We called ourselves “The Screech Owls.” We 
sang sentimental ballads of that day, the leftovers from the 
Civil War, Stephen Foster’s folk songs, dolorous ballads 
like “Marguerite,” and waltz songs — “Sweet Violets,” “Only 
a Pansy Blossom,” and “When the Leaves Begin to Turn” — 
Negro minstrel imitations of the spirituals of the slaves, 
like “Golden Slippers,” “In the Morning by the Bright 
Light,” and “The Gospel Raft,” which had for its chorus: 

Get your baggage on the. deck, 
And don’t forget your check, 
For you can’t sneak aboard and hide away! 

And, of course, we used the real spirituals like “Go Down, 
Moses,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I See,” and “The Old Ark’s a-Moverin’.” It was a 
wide repertoire, and anything we heard in the show or on 
the street we picked up. It was in those years that I began 
to earn my first real money, in terms of dollars, playing 
for dances with a blind fiddler named Dol Cowley, who 
was good as fiddlers go, and with a cornettist named George 
Yonkman. We played at dances in the country, where they 
took down the beds, moved all the furniture outside ex- 
cept the cookstove, and danced in. three rooms — leaving 
only the cabinet organ, which I played, to clutter up the 
floor, We played and they danced, chiefly square dances, 
some polkas, a few schottisches, but rarely a waltz. 

Because the fiddler was blind and the cornettist otherwise 
busy, it was my job to call off the square dances. My chang- 
ing voice I trained to some powerful register, so that I 
could unlimber it and throw it, on a clear moonlight night, 
all over the township as I bellowed the prompting of the 
dizzy maze. That voice afterwards stood me in good stead 
in open-air meetings. I got three dollars for it, a dollar more 
than the other two musicians because I called off. 

So I had money to burn, and Agnes Riley got more buggy 
rides than I could have given her earning an honest dollar. 
But, after all, probably in those days I was more interested 
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of a Pinfeather 
Rooster 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


in school than in any other one thing. School, to me, satis- 
fied the gang instinct. There, even more than on the prairie 
with the town herd, more than at the swimming hole, more 
than in the woods or the barn, I was someone. I liked to 
boss; and always at school a lot of boys not only needed 
bossing, but liked it. They were the boys who never ob- 
jected to being the tail end of the line when we played 
crack-the-whip, the meek little boys who were “it” in 
playing pullaway and did not object to stooping over and 
being “it” when we played “slap-and-a-kick” and “foot-and- 
a-half.” My fighting days were over. If they taught me one 
thing at the end, it was to be careful how you get into 
a fight; for, once in, no one is going to help you unless it 
pays him, and your friends enjoy seeing you licked quite 
as much as your enemies. To know those two things is the 
beginning of wisdom about war and peace! Unless a boy 


_ can laugh off a licking, he should keep out of trouble. That, 


I discovered in the days of my youth; and the truth has 
never departed from me. 

Two boys in the Eldorado High School period colored 
my life: Albert Ewing and Lew Schmucker. Both were 
good at their studies in school. I think Albert Ewing, who 
was in my class, ranked better than I. He had grown out of 
childhood a trim, slim, fair-haired youth, with a lot of 
charm and more than ordinary common sense. He always 
could do anything better than I. But Lew Schmucker’s read- 
ing range was wider than Albert’s or mine. And, because 
Lew was a year or so older than I, he led me far afield 
in books, We both patronized the city library, reading al- 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The Autobiography of William Allen White, from 
which this memoir is reprinted, was printed after the 
death of its author, one of the best-loved and most re- 
spected of Midwestern writers. Most of his long life 
(1868-1944) Mr. White lived by choice in Emporia, 
Kansas, where the Emporia Gazette, his newspaper, 
made.a nation-wide reputation for excellence in journal- 
ism. Mr. White wrote several novels, many essays, and 
two long biographies. He was called a “liberal philo- 
sopher” and: “the conscience of Kansas,” as an active 
member of the liberal wing of the Republican Party. 
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most exclusively fiction and poetry, as befitted boys in their 
middle-teen age. We rollicked through Mark Twain. We 
roared at Bill Nye. Lew could read Don Quixote with 
appreciation, but it stalled me. We bought the current 
humorous papers—the Texas Siftings, the Detroit Free 
Press, the Arkansaw Traveler — and read with howling glee 
the first newspaper syndicated humorist that I remember, 
who wrote the “Spoopendyke Papers” — pieces which raised 
their laughs by making grotesque metaphors. 

Other boys were reading dime novels, stories that filled 
the place that movie “westerns” hold today: Deadwood 
Dick and Calamity Jane, Sure Shot Seth and Wild Bill and 
Silver Sam. But Lew and Albert and I—with our Bob 
Burdett, our M. Quad, our Opie Read, our Billi Nye, and 
our Peck’s Bad Boy —\ooked down with vast scorn on mere 
vulgar dime novels. Probably it was a bit snobbish. But 
John B. Alden, the mail-order book dealer who sold cheap 
pirated editions of British authors, got most of our spare 
change. We bought his Red Line Poets bound in gaudy 
colors and printed on gilt-edge pages. Looking back and 


remembering, I have often wondered if when I called on ~ 


Agnes Riley, hugging under my arm A Tale of Two Cities 
or Les Miserables, I really seemed to be the little pimple- 
faced, mild-eyed, redheaded prig that I was. I had a letter 
from Agnes while I was writing these lines—a letter 
recalling those very days when I tried to make her a literary 
sophisticate. She writes: 

“You left me no choice about Jean Valjean!” 

To which, affiant — squinting down the long line of year- 
posts, almost sixty of them — deposes and says: 

“Ah, no, Agnes — not Jean Valjean, not that slab-sided 
waxworks poseur. It was Marius and Cosette, Hugo’s young 
lovers, I wanted you to understand, and so to guess what 
I could not say in my own bashful words!” 

I suspect Agnes knew the truth. She had a hard time of 
it, poor girl, what with listening to the Screech Owls under 
her window, singing in barbershop harmonies on nights 


when I was not playing for country dances, and what with . 


being tied up to the worst dancer in the Spring Chicken 
crowd, who never could learn to waltz, and what with the 
lovelorn rhymes that might embarrassingly turn up in her 
dinner bucket, her geography, or, in winter, in a cloak 
pocket, and most of all what with the strict, mean, mad 
supervision of a boy who was crazily jealous. 

The poor girl must have paid heavily for the few buggy 
rides, the occasional grgies in the ice-cream saloon, and the 
one or two, or perhaps half a dozen, rides she took to par- 





ties on rainy nights in the town’s only musty hack. But 


she was a gentle soul, patient and long-suffering, with most _ 


luminous, lovely eyes. To meet them at school over the top 
of a geometry for a fleeting second, or over the hall railing, 
or going in the door when the bell rang made me happy. 
I was sixteen years old when I finished the Eldorado High 
School. The graduating exercises and the days preceding 
them are cut deeply in the tablet of my memory. I helped 
Julia Fulenwider with her graduating essay, and someone 
else; I think it was Virgil Mayes, a big ungainly boy, a 
prodigy in mathematics,, whose playground name was 
“Stinkfoot.” I vied. with Roxy Wilson for grades. I think 
she beat me by a half of one per cent. Without my perfect 
attendance and entire absence of tardiness, she would have 
beaten me by more than one per cent. And Albert Ewing 


was just behind me or perhaps, Heaven knows, just a point - 


ahead. After we marched out of high school the last after, 
noon, before the graduating exercises, Albert Ewing and 
I hung around the building until all the other children were 
gone, and went up, hand in hand, to stand and look over 
the little puddle of empty desks, and had a real sentimental 
souse. We were that kind! 

The night of our graduation is burned in my memory, 
for there, before a whole skating rink packed with people, 
I_had my first public failure—the greatest disgrace that 
ever came into my life. I had helped the others with their 
essays. Because I could write fluently and well, I had 
dashed off my own offering on “the jury system.” It was 
a palpable plagiarism from Mark Twain. When I got going 
I could not stop in my writing. It was in my own hand- 
writing, which was never good; and, because I had felicity 
in writing, Professor Olin, the high school principal, read 
it swiftly, not realizing its length. So when I rose and be- 
gan to read, I stumbled with my own handwriting and read 
on, and on, and on. Someone held a lamp over my shoulder 
that I might see better. The lamp made me sweat. But I 
stumbled and mumbled on and on. I could sense that the 
crowd was restless, but I did not have the gumption to 
skip and stop. Pretty soon there was a whistle from the rear 
gallery of the roller skating rink where we were assembled. 
I knew Dow Blair and Ed Dupee and “Chink” Green were 
there, and thaybe Byron Snow who was the toughest boy in 
school. I felt that pretty soon real trouble would begin. 
Other whistles came. Then someone began to clap his hands. 
And finally, when only Heaven knows how long I had been 
on my feet reading that interminable essay, which I once 
had thought was funny, uproar stopped me and, with my 
face redder than my pimples, I backed off, sat down, and 
the crowd laughed and laughed. The day when I am 
hanged will not bring me such shame as I saw and felt sit- 
ting there waiting for Professor Olin to announce the last 
song on the program: 

Oh, if for me the cup be filled 
Oh, fill it from the gushing rill! 

I do not know what exactly that night’s experience taught 
me — if anything. But I do know that it gave me stage 
fright and kept me off the public platform for well-nigh a 
dozen years. Probably that also was good, a gift of the 
gods. For I might have been a spouter who thought he was 
an orator. 


Reprinted from The Autobiography of William Allen White. 


By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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his employer’s niece, Anne More, the fiery young poet 

secretly married her. But Anne’s rich uncle, Sir Thomas 
Egerton, quickly separated the two. Enraged by the trick 
that had been played upon him, Sir Thomas used his in- 
fluence as England’s Lord Keeper to have lovesick Donne 
thrown into prison. Here the dejected bridegroom spent 
lonely hours pacing his cell, scratching upon one of its walls 
the sad pun: 


Wis: John Donne found himself furiously in love with 


JOHN DONNE 
ANNE DONNE 
UNDONE 

Royal whimsy, however, controlled human destiny in mys- 
terious ways back in the early 1600s. Soon Donne was re- 
leased—thrust out into the world with a lean purse and as 
small a chance of finding a new home as discharged vet- 
erans have today. Fortunately, Mrs. Donne’s kind cousin, 
Sir Francis Wooley, took the young couple into his country 
house, where they lived for two years. 

Back on his feet again, Donne practiced law and wrote 
religious pamphlets until, after six years of bitterness, 
Donne’s father-in-law, ireful Sir George More, relented and 
agreed to make the pair a generous allowance. 

It was the custom in those days for poets and other art- 
ists to attach themselves to the households of wealthy, aris- 
tocratic families. Donne became one of the literary lions 
that Lucy, Countess of Bedford, kept fed and féted at 
Twickenham. A few years later, Sir Robert Drury of Haw- 
sted invited the Donnes and their children (there were 
seven of them) to his home in Drury Lane. 

When, in 1611, the Drurys took Donne to France with 
them, Anne, about to give birth to her eighth child, was so 
saddened by the prospect of her husband’s absence that 
Donne wrote for her the lovely lyric beginning: 


Sweetest love, I do not go 

For weariness of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me. 


Afterwards, while Donne was worrying at Amiens, he is 
said to have had a dream of Anne with her long hair over 
her shoulders, holding a dead baby in her slender arms. 
When the touring party reached Paris, the poet learned that 
his wife had indeed given birth to a stillborn infant on the 
very night of his dream. 

The death of Sir Robert Drury’s only daughter, Elizabeth, 
inspired Donne to write an elaborate elegy, “An Anatomy of 
the World,” which was followed the next year by another 
long one, “Progress of the Soul.” Donne avowed his inten- 
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tion of marking each anniversary of Elizabeth’s death with 
a new poetic outburst, but after the third try his interest 
waned. 

Around 1614, Donne seems to have gone through a 
spiritual crisis, which resulted in his decision to enter the 
ministry. He was first a curate, then a royal chaplain. He re- 
mained in the church for the rest of his life, increasing in 
devotion as the years passed. 

In 1617 Anne died, leaving the seven children in Donne’s 
care. So stern was Donne in the self-discipline he inflicted 
upon himself, trying to practice all those virtues which he 
preached, that not many years later his health broke. His 
reputation as a divine, however, increased enormously. In 
1625 he preached before the new king, Charles I. His ser- 
mons were printed and eagerly circulated. 

When the plague broke out in London, Donne and his 
offspring retired to the country so effectively that he was 
believed dead. In 1630 he was to have been made a bishop, 
but was too weak to go through with the ceremony. He did 
pose for a statue, though, standing with his eyes shut tight 
and his winding sheet wrapped about him—as morbid a bit 
of sculpture as ever felt the chisel. On March 31, 1631, after 


* having lain in wait for death fifteen days, Donne died. 


Donne’s poetry, to the beginning reader, seems at first a 
crabbed and twisted thing—like an old apple tree bent by all 
weathers into harsh, fantastic shapes. Part of this may be 
blamed upon the “foreign” feeling one naturally has when . 
reading something written long ago. Most of it, though, is 
just Donne. He liked to express himself in as out of the way 
a manner as he could invent. Wit, to the mind of Donne’s 
time, was very important. Most of Donne’s poetry will, in 
fact, appeal especially to those who like to work out knotty 
problems. You'll enjoy the thrill that comes when Donne’s 
meaning suddenly shines out clear from his wealth of bril- 
liant language. ; 

One poem of Donne’s, however, finds ready acceptance 
with anyone. Hemingway used it for the title of his most re- 
cent novel. It tells of man’s essential brotherhood. “Do not 
send to know for whom the bell tolls,” Donne says, speak- 
ing of the passing bell rung for the dead, because: 


No man is an island, entire of itself; 

Every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the main. 

If a clod be washed away by the sea, Europe is the less, 

As well as if a promontory were, 

As well as if a manor of thy friends or of thine own 
were. é 

Any man’s death diminishes me, 

Because I am involved in mankind; 

And therefore never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls: 


It tolis for thee. 
(from A Devotion) 
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ETWEEN one morning and the next Bob Larkin’s con- 
ception of what it takes to be a successful chairman 


underwent a thorough overhauling. A recurrent day-dream 
had long pictured him up in front of his utterly fascinated 


classmates, over whose mental processes and speech he held_ 


mysterious but absolute control. 

Now and then a daydream bursts forth into paralyzing 
reality. Arlene indicated the favorable trend of her affec- 
tions by nominating him chairman for the first regular 
Friday forum of the school year. He made the grade over 
the other two nominees. He hadn’t anticipated the resulting 
sensation of being chucked into an ocean without benefit 
of swimming lessons, and he said as much to Miss Farrar. 
“I like to see people have a chance to try out their pet 
ideas,” she had replied with what, if she hadn’t already 
proven solid, he’d have sworn was a mild leer. 

One couldn’t be sure that she approved the topic which 

ractically everybody yearned to discuss first, namely: 

hat does our town need for recreation facilities? But it 
was a hot subject which boiled up daily in class, Certain 
that he knew all the answers, Bob devoted all of fifteen 
minutes’ “preparation” to thinking up jokes with which to 
enliven his ‘act. 

When the opening one, next day, received only opaque 
stares and a single resounding ha-ha, he nervously whanged 
the ruler on the desk and Jaunched into his own ideas on 
the question. Strange that what had seemed to him an 
exhaustive fund of information should dwindle away in 
two minutes! Strange, too, the prevalent facial expression 
was one of not too patient endurance! In an abrupt and 
bottomless pause he floundered around, hastily threw in 
another “joke,” drew a second guffaw from Lanky, and 
longed for a trap door directly underneath his feet. Gulping 
down his chagrin, he inquired, “Would anybody like to 
say something?” Insanely enough, this simple query pro- 
voked the spontaneous laughter which his humor had failed 
to raise. Then all you could hear was a loud silence, and 
all you could see was Lanky’s large, derisive grin. I'll fix 
him, thought Bob. “Let’s hear from you, Lank Brown.” 

Lanky stated flatly that the next town had it all over 
theirs in recreation “facilities and in no time at all three 
other people were on their feet at once arguing hotly and 
incoherently. Not quite breaking the ruler in two, Bob ob- 
tained enough attention to shout that he agreed with two 
of the chorus of speakers. 





CHAIRMAN OR SPELLBINDER? 


| By Marjorie S. Watts 


“The chairman shouldn’t take sides,” observed. Pete 
Courtney suddenly, thereby unlocking the flood gates of 
criticism. A dozen people were all trying at once to voice 
suggestions, not for recreation but for discussion on tech- 
nique. With no small sense of relief Bob watched Miss Far- 
rar materialize out of her unobtrusive back corner. 

“We still have half an hour,” she observed, “and if you 
want to postpone the recreation topic, we could use the 
time for a more appropriate one. Have you any ideas!” 

“Yes! A wrangle on the technique of being chairman!” 
volunteered somebody. 

“Sure. What happened to Bob could happen to any of 
us. 

Seldom had Bob wii a deeper sense of grate- 
fulness. “Shoot the suggestions!” he requested cordially. 

Thirty lively and productive minutes followed. From 
their experiences recent and more remote, from Miss Far- 
rar’s occasional pointers, they collected what seemed to be 
the basic rules for a chairman to keep in mind. And here 
they are, as listed by a duly appointed class secretary. 

1. The chairman must always keep ahead of the group, 
not only in information but in fast-thinking during the dis- 
cussion. This requires preparation on (a) the topic in hand 
and (b) ways of handling it. 

2. Everybody, being a potential chairman, ought to know 
simple parliamentary procedure. (In football, even if you 
aren't the captain, you have to know all the rules.) 

8. The chairman is up there not to make speeches and 
tell stories but to direct: and encourage the participation 
of all the others. If he has an idea that he thinks should 
be thrashed out and it seems in danger of omission, he can 
put it in the form of a question. “What do you think?” He 
must sense even a faint inclination on the part of anybody 
in the group to speak and see that this person has his chance. 

4. A meeting should be opened by a brief, challenging 
statement of the topic under consideration. If the chair- 
man_takes time to state his own ideas, he kills the jam ses- 
sion before it is born. To ask “anybody” to talk first is 
equally fatal, since everybody waits for “anybody.” If no 
one volunteers, he can call on somebody sure to have a 
thought and the knack of expressing it. 

5. The chairman must see that only one person has the 
floor at once, that he has the respect of the group, and 
that what he says is brief and to the point. But spare the 
gavel or you'll spoil the meeting! 

6. The chairman will occasionally summarize the points 
made. Just before the bell rings he should sum up all the 
important ideas that have developed. This is as essen- 
tial as the score at the end of a game. 

Miss Farrar glanced quizzically at Bob as the class left 
the room. “The final results,” she remarked, “were really 
constructive.” =f 
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peep SHAW has an answer to the question posed 
by the title. Remember Pygmalion, a movie now several 


* years old, and also a play which recently starred Ger- 


trude Lawrence on Broadway? The story unfolds around a 
bet made by Professor Higgins, a speech expert. To win the 
bet, Higgins agrees to make over Eliza Doolittle, a’ gutter- 
snipe, into a lady. Eliza is game, and she sticks with Pro- 
fessor Higgins’ lessons, even though they are a torture to her. 
In the beginning, Eliza committed first-degree murder on 
the King’s English. The moment she opened her mouth, her 
diction and grammar marked her “illiterate lower class.” 
But in his way, Professor Higgins was a genius. He worked 
patiently with Eliza, day after day, week after week, month 
after month, until he had her speaking like a duchess. 
Outwardly, the new Eliza appears to be right out of the 


top drawer, but underneath she remains pure cockney, un- - 


happy out of her element. At 
the tea where, as a test, she is 
presented to upper-class ladies, 
her remarks throw them into 
confusion. She relates, in her 
high-bred. voice and her per- 
fect grammar, the most amaz- 
ing secrets about her thor- 
oughly disreputable family. 
She even uses -swear words. 
The ladies never for a mo- 
ment doubt that she belongs 
to their class, because her 
speech is impeccable. Finally 
they come to the conclusion 
that swear-words, casually 
thrown into the conversation, 
must be very new and smart. 
They take up some of Eliza’s 
raffish expressions, not without misgivings. 

That diction and grammar make the difference between 
a duchess and a flower girl is the point made by Pygmalion. 
Translated into present-day America, it is essentially the 
same conclusion as that revealed last spring by the Institute 
of Student Opinion poll (sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines) on the usefulness of certain subjects studied in school. 
The poll resulted in a big majority for English, with some 
pertinent comments on it. Most of the students who voted 
English a “must” gave strikingly practical reasons for their 
choice. “Everywhere you go people judge you by how you 
talk and the grammar you use.” “Good English is necessary 
for self-assurance.” “A good personality sells.” “You can al- 
most tell if your high school education was successful by 
grammar alone.” 

Yet many high schools have their Eliza Doolittles, who go 
about blissfully slaying the only language they know. In the 
lower grades, these unteachables have been conscientiously 
exposed to the elements of grammar—parts of speech, struc- 
ture of a sentence, agreement of subject and verb in num- 
ber and person, diagramming a sentence, Then what hap- 
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Consider the case of Eliza Doolittle 


poets GRAMMAR make Frienos? 


s 
pens? Do people just forget when they say, “If a person 
wants to, they ean do it.” Or “between you and I.” 
Or “Whom are you?” Had their early teaching never got 
under the skin? Have they lapsed into careless speech habits 
because they think grammar is an affectation of highbrows? 
Do they run around with people who speak incorrectly, and 
pick up their friends’ faults? 

And what about their diction? Can they be spotted in- 
stantly as the American equivalent of “illiterate lower class”? 
Do they twang, slur, chew, flatten, or squawk their words? 
Do they coarsen their natural voices? 

Any or all of the possibilities suggested above may be 
wrong with the speech of the skeptics who doubt the con- 
clusions of the ISO poll. Then let such doubters ponder the 
case of Becky Jones, the Eliza Doolittle of East High School, 
and a grammar goon if ever there was one. Becky is invited 
" to the home of her latest 
conquest. She is serious about 
the occasion. When the young 
man comes to call for her, he 
finds a Becky who has made 
every preparation possible, and 
who looks as pretty and clean 
as new paint. 

Then comes Becky’s Water- 
loo. Pre-dinnertable conversa- 
tion on the part of the boy’s 
parents is aimed at making 
Becky feel at ease. But in a 
few moments, she realizes with 
chagrin and embarrassment 
that she is not putting herself 
over. She is stumble-tongued. 
She stops once or twice im 
the course of almost every sen- 
tence to correct her grammatical slips, pauses, forgets what 
she was about to say. All her remarks fall flat and lie there 
on the floor with horrid errors echoing hollowly. She 
looks helplessly at the boy, her eyes appealing for aid. He 
runs a nervous finger under his collar, digs up a lame re- 
mark with great effort, then plunges into another question! 

Becky falters again in answering, corrects herself once 
more, and blushingly turns into a mute, inglorious girl. As 
she says good night to her boy, she knows she has made 
a bad impression. But whatever her grammatical deficiencies 
may be, Becky is a clever girl. She realizes that her em- 
barrassment among friendly, courteous people would be 
doubled if she were facing a prospective employer. She 
knows now that slips.do count. Probably, she thinks, she will 
never be asked on another date with the boy, but boy, will 
she learn grammar! 

She vows she will set a double guard around her tongue, 
a triple guard around her pen. She will listen to her teachers’ 
speech; she will dust off her old grammars, and she will 
study, study, study, until she is the American counter- 


part of the finished Eliza. 
















TORY tellers, loosing their imaginations, have dreamed 
5 up fantastic ideas since time immemorial. Oftentimes 
as not, their fancies have been based on fragments of 
truth. 
Occasionally, they have foretold with amazing accuracy 
what has come to pass. In instances, they have first reached 
a goal later won by science — without bothering about tech- 
nicalities. And even, at times, they have drafted patterns 
for this onrushing world of tomorrow which engineers, so- 
cial workers, doctors, and governments have used. 

These instances have been rare, however, rare enough 
to become known as miracles. 

The most famous of these “miracles” is the Nautilus, 
the submarine engineered by Captain Nemo in Jules Verne’s 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 

The work of the romantic Verne was published in De- 
cember, 1869 — twenty years before the first electric-pow- 
ered undersea craft was designed. He described his vessel 
as cigar-like in shape and 232 feet from stem to stern. (The 
Nautilus, a modem submarine built by our Navy several 
years ago and subsequently sunk, was 370 feet long.) 
Formed of two steel plate hulls, one inside the other, Verne’s 
craft re-aired itself by surfacing. It weighed 1500 tons. 
(Before World War I submarines averaged about 700 tons.) 
The dive and rise were determined by the filling and empty- 
ing of reservoirs of sea water, by means of pressure pumps. 
Completely electrified, the manufacturing cost of this 19th 
century dream was 147,000 English pounds or $737,500 
equivalent. Luxurious and self-sufficient it sped between 
continénts and after a few chance encounters with sailing 
vessels became known in the story as one of the most dreaded 
monsters ever to rise from the deep, 

At present, the average powerful ocean-going submarine 
is the same weight as the Nautilus. It is constructed of a 
double hull, and too, must surface to renew its air supply. 
Dependent upon batteries, the sub is electrically operated 
underwater. In World War I as well as II, it proved itself 
to be the cruelest, most cunning and destructive “monster” 
of the sea. In both wars the U-boat was planned, according 
to German strategy, to deliver the knockout blow to Britain. 
And historians agree that it had a good chance of succeed- 
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Submarine 


ing — but for the intervention of Uncle Sam. Costing ap- 
proximately $5,000,000, the sub is capable of cross-continent 
trips at varying degrees of speed from about two to nine- 
teen knots submerged. 

Though science in the past century, through trial and 
error, has brought to reality the basic dream of Jules Verne, 
many of the master fictioner’s projects remain unfulfilled. 

One of the major problems is — undersea vision. 

Verne solved this by electrically lighting up the waters 
within a half-mile radius of the Nautilus and having his 
pilot steer from a glass (glazed) box atop the hull. Save 
for detecting and navigation devices, the present-day 
submarine moves blindly along the sea floor. Its “seeing 
eye” is the periscope. 

Verne’s ship was capable of fifty miles an hour, and 
it seems highly probable that speed will soon be achieved 
through experiments improving the quality of engines and 
fuels. Prior to Pear] Harbor the Japanese admiralty claimed 
a forty-mile-an-hour submarine. 

The French writer, in his fiction, settled the enigma of 
fueling by extracting electricity from sea water. Today, 
scientists are working on the idéa in reverse — that is, 
submitting ocean water to electrolysis, so as to use the 
hydrogen and oxygen as a power source. 

Like the Nautilus, the modern submarine diminishes the 
size of the globe by traveling new routes, such as cutting 
across the Poles. 

During the past hundred years the best energies and in- 
telligences have been directed to make the real submarine 
a greater instrument of war. Paradoxically, Verne’s beloved 
Nautilus was a refuge from the bickering and injustices on 
earth. Verne pictured it a home, pleasure craft, and trans- 
port vessel. His Captain Nemo delighted to live in the 


> « 


seas’ “supreme tranquillity.” 
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who wrote the book review we 

are printing today, was the 1946 
winner of the Ernestine Taggard Me- 
morial Prize in the-annual Scholastic 
Awards for promise and versatility in 
writing. No one student has~ever 
taken so many firsts in the contest — 
in poetry, short story (a tie), literary 
article, and book review. We feel 
sure that many of our readers, who 
learned of her achievement must be 
curious to read her other entries. 


Jivr0 ER STEVENS, of Detroit, 


BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 
By Evelyn Waugh 


“There are five distinct tastes as it 
trickles over the tongue. It is like swal- 
lowing a spectrum.” 

So speaks one of the characters in 
Brideshead Revisited as he sips his 
green chartreuse. 
beautifully written book of blurred 
emotions is rather like swallowing a 
spectrum. - 

The author, a recent convert to the 
Catholic church, probably set out to 
write something about his new-found 
Catholicism, and in the process of turn- 
ing to himself for material, became en- 
chanted with too many other remem- 
bered things along the way. The book, 
it seems, is an entirely unintentional 
autobiography, and because it is un- 
intentional, it is confused—and the 
writing is so good that the confusion is 
irritating. 

Mr. Waugh, who was a captain in 
the British Commandos during this war 
and who wrote a critical work on the 
Pre-Raphaelites, has created the char- 


acter of Captain Charles Ryder, an art-- 


ist, who recalls his past life when his 
company is stationed at the estate of his 
boyhood friend. 

In the Prologue, which concerns Cap- 
tain Ryder in his military duties, tele- 
phone-hating Mr. Waugh makes Ryder 
dislike Young England, mechanized, 
modernized, and efficient. Even the fact 
that the hateful Present, in the form of 
the army, is camping on the sacred 
memories of the Past, at Brideshead, is 
significant of Mr. Waugh’s attitude. And 
when the author delves into the rich, 
easily-forgiven past, he does not. hesi- 
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tate to call it by the time-worn ET IN 
ARCADIA EGO. 

The story was originally that of the 
family at Brideshead, of Sebastian Fiyte, 
the youngest son, who brings his school 
chum Ryder to the house of Brideshead, 
which he refuses to call his home. Im- 
perceptibly the book becomes dominated 
by the lovely and dipsomaniac Sebas- 
tian, who is driven to drink by his 
charming, monstrous family. Again, an- 
other character threatens to take con- 
trol of the story, Anthony Blanche, who 
goes about calling everyone “my dear.” 
Through it all, Mr. Waugh dimly retains 
the Catholic theme and his rejection of 
a sordid mechanical age. 

The author has 
written the major 
part of his book 
with the greatest 


and the promise of 
subtlety is greater 
than any other. But 
this promise is not 
fulfilled in the sec- 
ond part of the 
book. From this point on, the book be- 
comes a cold, almost brutal history of 
his characters who act unbelievably in 
a way one knows they would not act. 
Sebastian dwindles in importance and 
almost disappears, Charles Ryder, be- 
fore almost a story-telling device, now 
becomes important, and tke half-forgot- 
ten Catholicism assumes the spotlight. 

The turnabout is too-drastic for the 
book to survive. The characters are no 
longer the same people. 

Such a conclusion is disappointing 
but also indicative. The characters that 
Waugh created in the “Arcady” part of 
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the book were wrapt in the warm-re- 
membered Arcady of his own youth, and 
the story progressed beautifully until 
his youth ended. He could not portray 
Sebastian Flyte any longer because 
there was no Sebastian Flyte beyond 
the point where he disappeared from 
the young ‘manhood of Ryder’s (or 
Waugh’s) vision. The story, indeed, 
was ended. The curious reappearance 
of Charles in the unreal conclusion was 
seemingly the reappearance of Waugh 
as an adult, and the resumed Cathol- 
icism and the sudden conversion of 
his maturity. Unfortunately the two 
parts do not fit together. Waugh has 
made the unreal, remembered Arcady 
so vivid that, by contrast, his real exist- 

ence as an adult seems almost unreal. 
The unsatisfying ending of the book, 
the sudden transition from youth to 
unrelated and irrelevant maturity, mars 
its superb, unquestionably lovely style. 

Jennifer Stevens, 16, 
Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Nolan Miller 


When Brideshead Revisited was 
published, some months ago, it 
caused a flurry in the critical world. 
There was sharp disagreement 


‘among reviewers regarding its mer- 


its. Many hailed it as manna in the 
fictional desert. The praises were 
largely because Mr. Waugh can 
write. The disagreement seemed to 
revolve largely about the question 
whether it was or was not a high- 
class piece of trash. 

Jennifer has seemingly not been 
influenced by that tempest in a tea- 
pot. She is critical. She gives her 
reasons for finding fault with the 
book; yet she is not niggardly in her 
praise of its virtues. Independently 
she arrives at much the same con- 
clusion as the best critics. She tells 
enough about the author and the 
book to pique the réader’s curiosity . 
without spoiling the story. 
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CAN YOU READ? 


p° YOU know the meaning of words 
the writer uses? 


Test yourself on’ these sentences 
taken from one of President Truman’s 
recent messages to Congress. Read each 
sentence; then choose the word from 
the four listed at the end of the sen- 
tence which is closest in meaning to the 
italicized word. 

1. If that bill had become law, in- 
flation would have been inevitable. (a) 
intensified; (b) controlled; (c) retard- 
ed; (d) unavoidable. 

2. The present measure offers a suf- 
ficient prospect of success to warrant 
the wholehearted effort to keep our 
economy on an even keel until a flood 
of goods makes further control unnec- 
essary. (a) justify; (b) encourage; (c) 
promise; (d) propose. 


8. Prices nevertheless have risen 
steadily and ominously. (a) propor- 
tionately; (b) alarmingly; (c) gener- 
ally; (d) noticeably. 

4. The present legislation makes the 
task of staving off inflation even more 
difficult than it has been in the past. 
(a) remedying; (b) preventing; (c) 
controlling; (d) anticipating. 

5. It was mandatory under the 
amendment to increase prices so that 
all induStries could earn the profits they 
earned in the year 1941. (a) obligatory; 
(b) possible; (c) lawful; (d) profitable. 

6. The use of 1940 margins of profit 
offers every incentive for full produo- 
tion. (a) assistance; (b) reward; (e) 
opportunity; (d) encouragement. 

7. By drastically reducing the num- 
ber and size of required price increases, 
the present bill minimizes two other 
dangers. (a) suddenly; (b) rashly; (ce) 
rigorously; (d) comprehensively. 

8. The danger of widespread inter- 
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CHAIRMAN OR SPELLBINDER? 


If you get five right, you are poten- 
tially an excellent chairman, four, a 
good one. If you miss more than two, 
we suggest you study carefully the 
recommendations in the article before 
deciding. Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. The chairman must see that he: 
(a) doesn’t spare the gavel; (b) has the 
respect of the group; (c) is clever 
enough to hear two speakers at once. 

2. A meeting*should be opened by: 
(a) asking for suggestions; (b) a story 
to gain good will; (c) a brief, challeng- 
ing statement of the topic. 

3. Parliamentary procedure is essen- 
tial because: (a) no one can ask ques- 
tions; (b) simple rules make orderly 
discussions; (c) once direction is estab- 
lished nothing new can be added. 

4. The chairman should prepare him- 
self on: (a) the topic in hand; (b) per- 
sonalities in the group; (c) his acting 
ability. 

5. The good chairman encourages 
patticipation in discussions by: (a) per- 
mitting only the hecklers to have the 
floor; (b) giving impartial opportunity 
to all; (c) warming debate with “I 
think so and so —” 


WONDERFUL SUBMARINE 


The Nautilus, dream-boat of Jules 
Verne, was the prototype of our sub- 
“marine. Can you select the proper an- 





swers to the following questions about 
it? 

1. The Nautilus was made of: (a) 
wood; (b) glass; (c) steel. 

2. Its captain’s name was: (a) Bligh; 
(b) Nemo; (c) Ahab. 

8. His ship was propelled by: (a) 
steam; (b) electricity; (c) gasoline. 


THE BELL TOLLS 


Here is the life story of a famous 
man. You will discover him by match- 
ing the items in-the right hand column 
with those in the left and inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 

1. Sir George More ( ) a kind cousin 
( ) in his day he 


2. Lucy, Countess was noted asa 


of Bedford clergyman 
( ) inspired 
: : Donne’s most 
* Eh ana elaborate work 
ey ( ) he _ relented 


and gave a 


4. John Donne generous al- 


s lowance 
5. Drury’s only ( ) she “fed and 
daughter, feted at 
Elizabeth Twickenham” 
PYGMALION 


Check the word which correctly com- 
pletes each statement. 

1. The legend of Pygmalion was 
dramatized by: Ibsen; Barrie; Shaw; 
Clare Booth. f 

2. The play is a: tragedy; burlesque; 
farce; comedy of manners. 
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ruptions of production while industry 
is waiting for price increases is ma- 
terially lessened. (a) substantially; (b) 
temporarily; (c) obviously; (d) auto. 
matically. 

9. I regret that the Congress did not 
comply with my request to refrain from 
compelling administrative changes that 
will make our‘ task more difficult. (a) 
experiment; (b) act in accordance; (c) 
deal fairly; (d) act on. 

10. Good government requires that 
a law be administered consistently in 
all the fields where it is applicable. (a) 
honestly; (b) uniformly; (c) widely; 
(d) justly. - 

SCORE YOURSELF: If all ten of 
your choices were correct, go to the 
head of the class. If you missed three, 
you're about average on this test. If 
you missed more than three, you missed 
too many of the points that President 
Truman was making. Go-get the dic- 
tionary and get to work. 


Examine Your Record 


For Question 5, did you choose “law- 
ful” as the meaning of “mandatory”? 
You had a tough choice to make there. 
A mandate is not a law; it is an order 
issued by some authoritative body such 
as Congress. 

You had to do some good thinking 
to get the right answer to Question 6. 
Sometimes the promise of a reward 
may encourage you to do something, 
but the reward doesn’t come until after 
you have earned it. 

Why is “act in accordance” the right 


answer to Question 9, and “act on” a . 


wrong answer? You can act on any 
proposal by accepting or rejecting it. 
Complying with a proposal means 
acting in agreement with it. 


“F-01 
$6 ‘Og f-Z fp-g ‘mG ‘ay iq-g ‘oz {pL 
ssomsuy 


Word-of-the-Month— 
Second Chapter 


The pages of your notebook are far 
from blank now. Columns of words 
made from the Word - of - the - Month, 
ATOMIC ENERGY, have set you off to 
a good start. For the coming week, you 
have another word-building job of ma- 
sonry. Find one or more synonyms for 
every word you have taken out of 
ATOMIC ENERGY. That’s not hard, 
either. .For atom, the dictionary gives 
particle, jot, whit, tittle. Tom yields 
male, feline, cat. Tonic—invigorating, 
refreshing, bracing, etc. But why should 
we do it for you? Now that you know 
how, you do it! 
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FTER the roll call, when the last 
student had answered “Here,” and 

ihe last footstep had gone from the 
aisles, the old professor tapped his 
pencil against the desk. He waited, his 
gray head cocked like a listening dog, 


_ and he heard the familiar sounds of his 


early-morning classroom. First the scuf- 
fling feet, dying away until there were 
only voices, the fading voices, and the 
quiet whisper of an unfinished sentence. 
And after that, a blind man’s silence. 
The professor listened to the silence 
and stared into the blacknéss, into the 
haze before his eyes. Sometimes there 
was almost light, but never human fig- 
ures or shapes with outlines. For there 
had been none for almost ten vears. 
He had been blind for nine years and 
seven months, and every thirtieth of 
every month he counted one more. It 
would always be like that. He stared 
into the blackness of his classroom, and 
he listened, He heard a foot move. He 
heard a bird outside the window. He 
waited. 

It was almost two minutes before he 
heard the familiar footsteps. Sometimes 
it seemed. like two minutes and some- 
times like ten. But he always waited and 
he always heard them. First the slow 
creaking, the way he heard it now; 
then the foot being lifted, put down 
wgain; the’ walking, one foot before the 
other, slowly across the room to the 
door and through the door. And the 
final click as the door closed behind. 
And,with the footsteps came the feeling 
that the entire class was watching. The 
entire class was holding its breath, 
knowing that he could not identify the 
walker. The class had a way of knowing 
it was his first disloyal student in nine 
years and seven months of blindness. 
The first, for he had a fine reputation 
that way. No one ever cut his classes, 
knowing he was blind and it would not 
be fair, And his students had always 
felt a certain loyalty toward their blind 
professor. The students felt that loyalty, 
and the professor existed with that 
happy knowledge. No one had ever 
walked out of his class, even though it 
would have been very easy. The pro- 
fessor might hear the footsteps, but he 
could never identify. And that was the 
problem — he could never identify. 

And now he listened to disloyal foot- 
steps. They moved toward the door 
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and stopped. He felt a slight draft as 
the door opened, a sudden stuffiness as 


it closed. He heard the click and knew, 


the disloyal student had gone, the way 
he had gone every morning now for 
over a week. He was the first one, and 
the professor felt a terror and a great 
hurt inside himself. 

He waited a moment, hearing the 
students whisper among themselves, 
knowing they were angry with the first 
boy to take advantage of his teacher’s 
blindness, knowing they wanted to 
shout his name into the darkness. For 
they knew the professor had heard him 
go, had always heard the going, from 
the first day, and would always hear it, 
all the days. And the professor waited 
until he felt the strange, uncomfortable 
silence that had started every class now 
for the past week. 

Then he wet his lips and began, 
“Today we will investigate the effect of 
the Industrial Revolution — ” 

The professor lectured. And yet his 
mind refused to concentrate on the In- 
dustrial Revolution. He kept hearing the 
footsteps going out of the room, and 
each step was a thump in his mind, 
confusing the lecture, muddling his 
brain — the constant thump of imagined 
steps. He shook his graying head and 
prayed that tomorrow the boy would 
stay. And he felt the new and blinding 
hurt. Someone had finally taken ad- 
vantage of his blindness. 
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Once, only a few days before, a 
student had spoken to him about it.: 
It was one of the brightest boys, and 
the professor knew him by voice. 

“I feel I should tell you,” the boy 
had said. “Ore of the students sneaks 
out every morning after you take at- 
tendance.” 

And the protessor had said, “I know,” 
and there was a new sadness in the 
words. 

“You know?” 

“Yes, I can hear him leave, I can 
recognize his footsteps. You recognize 
those things after a long blindness.” 

“Yes, but —” The boy had paused. 
Then he had said, “Do you know who 
it is?” 

“I know his tootsteps.” 

“But his name. Do you know his 
name?” 

“I’m not interested in his name. I’m 
interested in his not leaving the class.” 

“But if I told you his name, you could 
speak to him, and then you'd feel better, 
and so would the rest of the class. None 
of us likes it, but it hasn’t seemed right 
to tell on him.” 

“Is it right now?” 

“I think so. So do the rest of the 
class. They want me to tell you.” 

And the professor had smiled, He had 
said, “The boy’s being unfair to me, 
so now you want to be unfair to him.” 

“Unfair?” ; 

“Because I'd probably remember his 
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name.” And the professor had turned 
and groped for his briefcase. He had 
moved slowly out of the room. 

But all that had been a week ago. 
And nothing had happened since — only 
the boy’s going, every morning after 
the roll was called. And somehow it 
was a very important thing to the pro- 
fessor. He understood his own’blindness, 
and he understood that the finest trib- 
ute ever paid him was the nine long 
years of perfect attendance — nine years 
in which no one had ever cheated. And 
the school had doubted it could happen. 

“We're sorry,” the trustees had said, 
“but you must understand — young boys 
are quick to take advantage. They'll 
recognize you — they'll understand that 
you won't know, and some of them will 
walk out after attendance.” 

“I don’t believe so,” the protessor had 
said. “I don’t believe they will.” 

“Of course, we could assign you a 
proctor. Someone to ~watch over the 
class and report on any cheating that 
might occur.” 

The professor had objected. It had 
been hard and it had taken many long 
hours to convince the trustees that he 
could handle the class by himself. But 
~ they had given in, finally, and after the 
first two or three years, they had even 
congratulated him on the way he had 
handled his pupils. “We don’t under- 
stand how you do it,” they had said. 
“Boys will be boys, you know.” 

And the professor had smiled and 
said, “But people are fair, you know. 
People have a group conscience.” 

And now there was this. After nine 
years, there was this: 

The professor was still talking. Some- 
thing about the Industrial Revolution. 
He was sure that was the subject. At 
least it had started that way. It was 
what he had planned, but somehow he 
couldn’t make sense out of the words. 
It was a meaningless lecture. 

He stopped and wiped his torehead 
with a handkerchief. He coughed and 
began over again. “The invention of the 
cotton gin in the year—” He stopped 
again. He couldn't remember the year 
that Eli Whitney had invented the cot- 
ton gin. A.simple thing like that, a date 
he had quoted a thousand times, and 
he couldn’t remember the year. He 
cocked his head. He heard a restless 
scuffing of feet. The class was becom- 
ing uneasy; they were embarrassed for 
him. He was losing his confidence, both 
in his class and in himself. And some- 
where in his mind he heard the boy’s 
retreating footsteps again, an imagined 
thing. 

He coughed again, wiped his fore- 
head again, tried to begin again. But 
there was nothing in his mind. No dates 
and no events. Only a dull thumping 
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of footsteps, a very definite kind of 
step that he would recognize anywhere. 
He knew there was no one walking in 
the room. He knew ihe boy had already 
gone. Yet he could hear the steps all 
the same, thumping in his head, inter- 
rupting his thinking, making sweat stand 
out on his forehead, making his hand 
tremble as it groped for the handker- 
chief in his coat pocket. He tried to 
remember the date of the cotton gin. 
But there was nothing. Nothing. Only 
the imagined footsteps of a disloyal 
student. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “I think I shal] 
— Excuse me.” He moved from the desk, 
groped his way, toward the door, found 


.the knob and went into the corridor. 


He stood at the rail by the stairway, 
trying to collect his thoughts. 

Perhaps a glass of water, he thought. 
And he moved along the rai: to the 
Stairs. 

He had been down these stairs a 
thousand times in the past nine years. 
He -knew every warped board, every 
turn, every crack in the ‘old staircase. 
He had never tripped and he would 
never fall. He knew the stairs too well 
for that, better than any of his students, 
better than any other professor in the 
school. For he knew the stairs by the 
way they felt, something more tangible 
and real than the quick sight of wood 
as a man hurried up to his classroom. 
Something personal from the sense ot 
touch, each stair an individual per- 
sonality in itself. No, he could never 
fall. 

He put'one foot straight before the 
other, came to the first turn, took two 
short steps across the platform and 
started down again. Here was the step 
with the long crack, here the one with 
the loose board. Next would be the 
slippery one. Oil had done that — made 
it slippery, and the oil had soaked in. 
The janitor said he would plane the 
step down to roughen it, but the pro- 
fessor had said he would never slip. 

“No, Jerry,” he had said, “no, I'll 
never slip. Never.” 

And the janitor had scratched his bald 
head and laughed in his cracking voice. 
“I guess you know them stairs better 
than anyone, professor. I guess you do.” 

“Yes, 1 do, Jerry, and you don’t have 
to fix the oily stair. Not for me, anyway.” 

And Jerry had laughed, and he had 
laughed with him, confident in his 
blindness. 

But that had been two weeks ago, a 
mere two weeks, and he remembered 
it now as he leaned his weight forward 
and put~-out his foot to step on the 
slippery board. It was one step away, 
then four more te the next landing: 
There was a turn at the landing, so that 
someone coming up the stairs could not 
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see another person going down. It was 
all in his mind as his foot moved toward 
the slippery stair. Then suddenly, below 
the platform, coming slowly up the 
stairs, he heard the creak of footsteps, 
the same disloyal footsteps. 

The professor leaned against the rail. 
His hand closed hard over the wooden 
railing. He shook his head and touched 
his forehead with his hand. Then he 
listened again, but the footsteps would 
not go away, They were coming closer, 
coming slowly up the stairs to the plat- 
form below him. And as they moved 
nearer, he was sure they were not in 
his mind. They were real this time, and 
they .were the footsteps he had heard 
each morning for the past week. 

He wet his lips. He moved his toot 
to go down again and stood uncertain 
on the step above. He tried to think of 
something clear. He was going down 
after a glass of water on the next floor. 
The next step was the oily one. Those 
two things were clear. There were foot- 
steps. And that was clearer than any- 
thing else. They were coming up the 
stairs, creaking on each step, slowly 


and carefully, as though the person. 


were trying to come softly. 

The professor leaned against the rail 
and waited, The footsteps were round- 
ing the turn. They were moving faster, 
becoming louder. Then they were on 
the platform only four steps below him. 
They were crossing the platform, And 
suddenly they stopped. 

(Continued on page 32) ) 
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YOU’RE WASTING your TIME! 
GAS BUGGIES WILL NEVER 
GET ANYWHERE! 


SKS THEY'LL NEVER 
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BUT IN SPITE OF THE FAULTS OF THE FIRST CARS... THE “GAS 
BUGGY” BUSINESS GREW RAPIDLY. 
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AUTOMOBILES E& HIGHWAYS nbc 


94000 FACTORY 
AUTO WORKE!I 







Tue vearry 
PRODUCTION OF MOTOR 
CARS IN THE U.S. 
SKYROCKETED TO 
181,000 IN 1910. 
CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE 
WAS THE "ASSEMBLY 
LINE“ PRODUCTION 
SYSTEM... INTRODUCED 
BY R.E.OLDS, AFTER 
WHOM THE 
OLDSMOBME was 
NAMED... AND PERFECT- 
ED BY HENRY FORD. 



































MOVED ALONG A CWAIN CONVEYOR 


f THATS THE /O0O7H 
CAR Topay ! 


TO ACHIEVE MASS PRODUCTION, ORD IN 1908 
_ASSEMBLED HIS CARS FROM STANDARD PARTS.. 
WHICH WORKERS FITTED TOGETHER AS THEY 


As CARS IMPROVED 
IN SPEED AND 
ENDURANCE, THE 
DEMAND ROSE FOR 
HARO-SURFACED 
FAR-REACHING 
HIGHWAYS, IN 1921, 
CONSTRUCTION WAS 
BEGUN ON A SYSTEM OF 
STATE HICHWAYS... 
AND ALL OVER THE U.S., 
AUTO ENTHUSIASTS 
“HIT THE ROAD.” 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGES-A TRIUMPH OF 

AMERICAN ENGINEERING - WERE THROWN 

ACROSS RIVERS AND CANYONS TO LINK THE 
NEW HIGHWAYS. TODAY, THE U.S. BOASTS THE 





USPENSION BRIDGES IN WORLD. 




















NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 


TUNNELS WERE THRUST UNDER RIVERS AND THROUGH 
MOUNTAINS, THE WORLD-FAMOUS HOLLAND FUNNEL CONSISTS 
OF TWO TRAFFIC TUBES UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER CONNECTING 





| TWO WORLD WARS INTERRUPTED THE GROWTH OF THE AUTO 
INDUSTRY... AS U.S. AUTO-MAKERS TURNED OUT PLANES, 
TANKS, AND GUNS. 


THESE BABIES WILL REALLY 
7) ROCK THE NAZIS! 
4 











TODAY, AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS ARE 
PLANNING THE SUPER AUTOS OF 
TOMORROW... TINKERING WITH JET 
PROPELLED ENGINES AND DESIGNING 
RADAR-CONTROLLED CARS. 



















ROAD ENGINEERS ARE PLANNING EX, WIGH WA: 
WHICH WILL CRISS-CROSS THE NATION... ANO LINK 
THE U.S. MORE CLOSELY TO OUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. 
































THE “HORSELESS CARRIAGE” 
HAS BEEN DEVELOPED BY 
AMERICA'S AUTO 
MANUFACTURERS INTO ONE 
OF THE WORLD'S CREAT 
INDUSTRIES ... MOTOR 
CARS AND MODERN HIGH- 
WAYS HAVE INTRODUCED 
A NEW ERA IN 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
TRAVEL... AND HAVE ‘ 
HELPED THE PEOPLES OF 
ALL NATIONS TO AWOW 
EACH OTHER AND WORK 

TOGETHER. 
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IT'S A HOBBY—IT’S A BUSINESS! 


IT’S A PLEASURE WITH X-ACTO! 





* AND in his work he finds X-acto hobby 

knives “of untold value”. With the help 
of X-acto, Mr. Hegemeyer has filled his home 
with beautiful furniture ... created material 
for his fascinating how-to-do-it articles ... and 
had a whale of a lot of fun! 

Expert Hegemeyer has high praise for the 
way X-acto blades “hold a keen cutting edge 
over a long period . . . and their adaptability to 
the many types of cutting jobs encountered 


in my shop.” No wonder! For X-acto gives you 


13 Blade Shapes— Quickly Interchangeable... 


of fine surgical steel, scalpel-sharp. Three all- 
metal handle styles. (No more substitute plas- 
tics!) X-acto’s safety grip and easy control 
make it the ideal knife for experts and beginners 
. . . for paper, leather, wood, plastics. If you 
build models, whittle, carve, or just fix things 
around the house, you’ll turn out better jobs 
with X-acto. And have more fun! 


* Out in California, Frank 
Hegemeyer has made a profit- 
able full-time job out’ of his 
life-long hobby — hand-made 
reproductions of Early Amer- 
ican and Colonial furniture. 







ALL METAL 
X-acto No. 2 Solid 
Exife... SOc 
With 5 assorted blades, 
$1. Other X-acto 


Knives, Tools, Chests, 
50c to $12.50. 








It’s Got Everything! No. 85 X-acto Tool Chest 
— 3 all-metal knives; full assortment-of blades; 
saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills and holders; 





steel ruler; complete. in wooden chest, $12.50. 





X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave:, New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Hermant Bldg., Torontag 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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You've cleared harbor and are 

under full sail. But, even so, life 
is not all salmon for cats! There are 
plenty of reefs on the high seas. 
And you've seen other stalwart lads 
run afoul from not knowing how to 
handle all their ropes. It’s that un- 
charted sea and unexpected breeze 
that makes your tiller hand un- 
steady. 

Before you left that sheltered port, 
it seemed so simple. The light of 
your life would say, “Will you go?” 


[x not that you're without dates. 


- You would say “Love to.” And a 


good time would be had by all. But 
it’s not like that in real life. 

You dream about going to the 
Football Dance with Ricky, and 
then Van asks you first..Shou'd vou 
go with Ricky or wait for Van? And 
then there’s Ken. He never asks you 
for a date till the last minute. Not 
to mention Pete who never tells a 
gal when he’s coming, but just drops 
in when you have a million other 
things to do. You just don’t know 
which way the wind is blowing or 
how to tack. How do you handle 
such matters and still keep your 
date life on a steady keel? 


Q. Is it all right to turn down a date 
to a school party when you are. sure 
someone you like better will ask you? 


A. The question is: how sure are 
you that the light of your life is going 
to ask -you? He doesn’t seem to be 
knocking himself out to sew up his 
date for the party. The other boys are 
already on the alert, tracking down 
their gals. Either the Number One man 
doesn’t care very much, or else he’s 
pretty sure of himself. Whichever it is, 
he might take a hint if you acted on the 
theory, “first come, first served.” 

Waiting around for that special in- 
vite is a gamble. A man on the phone 
is worth three in your dreams. Most 
girls prefer to play it safe. ® 

But if you don’t mind . gambling — 
and losing —then go ahead and turn 
down five invitations in the hope that 
the right one will come along. Only be 
sure the best man wins. Maybe this 
lad with the early invite has a heart 
just as handsome as the one you're 
wearing on your sleeve. 


Q. Should a girl accept a date if 
she’s asked just a few hours before the 
affair? 


BOY dates GIRL 





A. There’s no law against it. Most 
boys prefer to have their plans mapped 
out in advance. Most boys don’t pro- 
crastinate without reason. Ted may dis- 
cover at the last minute that he doesn’t 
have to work late, after all. Jack’s date 
may break out with measles the after- 
noon of the prom. Bert’s family may 
suddenly decide not to go away for the 
weekend. In such situations you can 
afford to be understanding. Don’t let 
false pride stand in the way of a gay 
time. 

Of course, a.really thoughtful boy 
will apologize for “late” invitations and 
he won’t make a habit of them. If 
you're a “good sport” when his sched- 
ule is jammed up, you ought to rate 
first attention when the going is smoot* 


Q. What can you do about a boy 
who continually calls up for a date at 
the last minute? 


3. There’s only one stire cure. Be 


busy the next time it happens — even 
if busy means sitting at home knitting 
socks for your brother’s birthday. You 
don’t have to explain about the socks. 
All you have to say is — “Sorry. Other 
plans.” You don’t have to be rude. You 


‘ don’t have to be curt. The tone of your 


voice can be most friendly. Unless his 
head is a chunk of wood, he'll get the 
idea that you really would have liked 
the date — if you’d only known earlier. 


Q. How can a girl politely get ‘rid of 
a boy who has stopped in for the eve- 
ning if she has to study or work? 


A. Even if you are of the opinion 
that no studying could take priority 
over a pair of pants and a sports jacket, 
there are other times when a casual 


guest is a problem. You might have an | 


eight-thirty date with another boy or 
a_young people’s meeting on the dock- 
et. 

Whatever your plans, “don’t hedge 
and don’t sit thete making polite con- 
versation and wishing he would leave. 
Tell your caller exactly what -your 
schedule for the evening is. If you’ve 
promised to be at Margie’s at eight, 
state your plans. You might ask him if 
he’d like to walk you over to Margie’s. 

If your geometry is the complicating 
factor, tell him how it is with geom- 
etry. If you can concentrate in his pres- 
ence, you might supply him with one 
of your brother’s detective novels and a 
plate of. cookies. Tell him to occupy 
himself for an hour till you’re finished 
with tangents and triangles. 

If the geometry looks like a full eve- 
ning’s work, tell him so. Tell him that, 
if you'd known he was going to crop 
by, you’d have planned your schedule 
to avoid conflicts. Suggest that he 
come by the following evening. 

And you, Sir — 

If you plan to play Janie’s records 
for an hour, it’s a good idea to give her 
a ring before you walk in. Ask her if 
she’s busy. If she’s not, say you’d like 
to come over for a while. Then you 
won't put her in an embarrassing posi- 
tion if she has other plans. You also 
give her time to take her hair out of 
curlers —a preparation both of you 
should appreciate. 

If you decide to pop in on the spur 
of the moment, you should inquire 
what her plans may have been as soon 
as you get inside the door. You don’t 
really want to be there when Tom 
comes to take her to the movies, do 
you? That leaves you sitting on the 
sofa with her kid brother and looking 
a little silly. 
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NTHONY NERAD’S most recent research adventure 
ds helped make possible the successful operation of jet and 
. propjet planes. Faced with the difficult task of making a very 
‘ small, very lightweight, and very simple piece of equipment 
A in which it would be possible to burn the tremendous quan- 
” tity of fuel necessary for practical jet engines, he and other G-E 
- research scientists spent many long hours in experimentation. 
e These men were successful in developing four combustion 
of systems for both ordinary jet and propjet engines —so suc- - 
. cessful in fact that at present the largest jet engine effectively 
ir nt ger double the x anger J of fuel used in a standard Tony has always liked the outdoors, and his early school- 
piston type airplane engine of the largest size. days were enlivened by baseball, fishing, and swimming in 
. Mr. Nerad has also worked on the development of the mer- Lake Michigan. While working for tis B.S. degree in 
- cury-vapor process for power generation and high-temperature mechanital engineering at the U. of Wisconsin he continued 
; tests for alloys. General Electric Company, Schenectady. N. Y- his high school interest in debating. 
o 
e 
~ 
t 
After graduation, he spent six months “‘on Test.” Now, although Carrying on his interest in sports, lony became a scoutmaster, 
much of his time is taken oy the Research Laboratory experimen- often leaditg camping trips in the mountains. A member of the 
tation, he still works with graduates of the advanced Test courses engineer's canoe team, he competed in the American Canoe Asso- 
who are assigned to him after the completion of their training. ciation races, frequently winning prizes in the swift racing shells. 
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One Was Disloyal 


(Continued ) 


e 


The professor waited. But there was 
nothing. He wondered if the footsteps 
were real or perhaps another part of 
his mind, the same imagined steps he 
had heard while trying to lecture. He 
listened, but there was nothing. He 
strained his eyes and saw only a blur. 
He moved his foot again, undecided, 
then pulled it back again. He waited. 
And he stood that way, waiting and 
listening, conscious of the passing of 
time, sure there was someone on the 
platform watching him, sure it was the 
disloyal boy trying to hide, not daring 
to pass him; as sure as he could be sure 
of anything in the darkness. And yet 
he was not quite sure. His mind had 
played tricks all that morning. 

He wet his lips again. He opened his 
mouth and tried to speak, knowing it 
was ridiculous if there was no one on 
the landing, knowing inside himself that 
it was important for him to overcome 
the tricks of his mind. He had to stop 
thinking about the boy who left his 
classroom or he had to make him stop 
leaving in the mornings to come — some. 
how, before it was too late; somehow. 
before he lost his personal confidence. 
all the confidence of his class. Every. 
thing. 


But there was nothing to be heard 


H: moved his lips. “Is someone 
there?” And he wondered at his own 
voice in the silence. 

He heard the creaking of boards, 
groaning by themselves, the way they 
do on an old stairway. 

“I was coming down,” he went on 
“The next step is rather slippery. I don’t 
want to fall on you. 1 don’t want to —” 

And still there was nothing. He tried 
to get a hold on himself, to make him- 
self believe there was no one on the 
platform. Yet, inside, he felt there was, 
and it was the only way of knowing. 
His mind raced and he wondered what 
the boy thought. 

“I'm always terrified to make this 
step,” the professor said. But he was 
not terrified, and he was not quite clear 
in himself as to why he had lied. “It’s 
silly, isn’t itP After all, [ve been going 
down these same stairs for nine years 
now. But somehow I always feel I shall 
fall on this particular step.” He paused 
and rubbed his hand along the rail. “I 
wonder if you’d mind standing in front 
of me, in case I should. fall.” And he 
listened again, and he heard a slight 
creak. It might have been the boards 
moving by themselves. Or it might have 
been a person on the platform. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you.” 
And suddenly he knew why he had 


unconsgiously lied about being afraid. 
He knew, and it almost amused him. 

He hesitated. He put out his foot, 
aware that he was acting like a fool, 
that his whole being was going to pieces 
over an imagined thing, aware that he 
could never conduct his class again 
until it was clear in his mind, until he 
was sure of the boy and sure of himself 
And his foot touched the oily stair. He 
felt it under his shoe. He felt it when 
it touched, and he felt it as he shifted 
his weight onto that foot. He let go of 
the railing and brought his full weight 
onto the one foot. And he stood that 
way on the oily board, his mind whirl. 
ing as he balanced on his one foot. 

Then he slipped. It was the first time 
in nine years, and it seemed ridiculous 
to him, more ridiculous than frighten- 
ing as he felt his body falling off into 
darkness. It was a ridiculous thing, and 
he smiled as he ‘fell. 

‘There were arms on_ his shoulders 
Someone was holding him up, steadying 
him on the platform. Someone was guid 
ing him to the next step, helping him 
to find it, so he could continue down tu 
the next floor. He felt the sweat on 
his forehead, damp and hot, and he 
felt his hands trembling on the rail 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you 
very much.” 

But there was no answer. Only silencc 
again. Yet the hands had been real, and 
he could be sure of that. Someone had 
caught him, a person who did not want 
to be recognized. 

He moved on down the stairway to 
the fountain on the next floor, and 
he drank for a long time, feeling the 
cold water go down, cooling him inside, 
but not taking the sweat from his brow 
or the shaking from his hands. Then. 
when he felt more at ease again, he 
climbed the stairs, slowly and surely, 
avoiding the oily stair, the stair with 
the loose board, the stair with the long 
crack. He went into the classroom and 
closed the door softly behind him. 

The next morning began like all the 
others before it. There were the same 
voices, fading away to the same last 
whisper as the professor tapped the 
desk; the same scuffling of feet, fading 
away to the last scrape, and then the 
low, hushed breathing of the students 
and the single bird outside the window. 

The professor called the roll, me- 
chanically as always, and he heard the 
answering voices. 

“Albright?” 

“Here.” 

“Antwerp?” 

“Here.” 

“Atkinson?” 

“Here.” 

“Baker?” 

“Present.” 

He stopped. He smiled a little to him- 
self. Baker always said “Present” instead 


ot “Here.” It was something distinctive, — 


a way of knowing one boy’s personality 
above all others. It was a refreshing 
thing on a dull morning. He finished the 
roll, and in his mind he knew that it 


was not a dull morning really. It was ” 


the most important morning in a long 
time — in nine dark years. He closed the 


roll book, a book he had never.seen, but . 


had memorized instead. It had always 
amused him that he bothered to open it 
at all. In the mornings of the past he had 
smiled about it, but he did not smile 
this morning. His lips were pressed 
tight together, and there was a slight 
tremble in his hands as he cleared his 
throat and tapped-twice on the desk 
vith his pencil. 

“This morning — ” he said. He stopped 
and began again. “This morning, before 
we begin, I would like to express my 
sincerest thanks to an unknown student 
who was considerate and thoughtful 
enough to guide me down the stairs yes- 
terday morning when [ left the class- 
room for a drink of water. Since classe . 
were being held throughout the build- 
ing at that time, the thoughtful student 
vealized 1 would be quite alone on the 
stairs, whereas before and after class 
there are always a number of other stu- 
dents going from one floor to the next, 
who are there to assist me should I need 
them, Consequently, he was by my side 
all during the time I was out of the 
classroom, and when I slipped for the 
first time in nine years, he caught me 
before I could fall and injure myself.” 

He stopped talking and listened to 
the silence in the room. He thought it 
odd how you could hear a silence when 
you had become accustomed to using 
vour ears. 


H: cleared his throat again, and he 
stared unseeing over the classroom. “I 
do not know,” he went on, “the name 
of that student. He has preferred to 
remain anonymous, due to a most ad- 
mirable sense of modesty — the modesty 
that accompanies all truly admirable 
actions. And [ am all the more grateful 
to him because of that anonymity.” He 
paused, then went on again, “However, 
I have already spoken to the janitor 
about one cracked board, one loose 
board, and one slippery board. They 
will be repaired immediately. So, in the 
future, it will not be necessary for that 
unknown student to waste valuable 
time during class simply to watch ove: 
an old professor who requires a morn- 
ing drink of water when the stairs are 
vacant. I assure him that the next time 
I leave the class room alone, I shall be 

uite safe on the newly repaired stairs, 

though I consider it my great good 
fortune that he was with me yesterday 
when I tumbled. And I do want to thank 
him.” 
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He stopped and he waited. He heard 
afew whispered words, a slight rustling 
among the seats. He heard a few stu- 
dents cough, and he found himself 
counting off the seconds, waiting for 
familiar footsteps. Once he heard a 
board creak and groan back into place, 
and he held his breath, felt the damp- 
ness begin once more on his forehead. 
One minute passed, and then two min- 
utes, and still there was nothing. And 
after three long minutes, he let his 
breath out slowly in a long sigh. For 
he knew inside himself that no one 
would leave the class that morning, nor 
any other morning in the days to come. 

He smiled and spoke. And he felt 
young again and content again. It had 
been a week since he had been able 
to speak so easily. “I forgot to tell you 
yesterday. Somehow it had slipped my 
mind. The cotton gin was invented by 
Eli Whitney in the year 1793.” He 
went on, and it was one of the finest 
lectures he had ever given. 


And after class that day, as he moved. 


easily down the stairs and into - the 
hallway, he remembered how he had 
told his class that the janitor was going 
to fix them. 

He smiled, and he turned and went 
into the janitor’s room. 

He stood for a moment in the door- 
way, and he heard the janitor’s voice, 
high and rasping, “And how are you 
today, professor?” 

“Oh, I’m fine, Jerry. I’ve never been 
better. Not for over a week now.” 

“And is there anything I can do for 
youP” 

“Yes, Jerry. 1 wondered it — well, you 
remember those boards you were going 
to fix in the stairs — the ones I told you 
didn’t bother me at all?” 

“I remember.” 

“I wondered if you’d fix them.” 

The janitor’s voice came near in the 
dark, “Did you slip, professor? I’m sorry 
if you slipped.” 

“No, I'd like you to fix them tor the 
sake of my —” He paused, embarrassed 
“— my students.” 

“Your students?” 

“A student. A particular student. I 
promised him you'd fix it.” 

“I thought it was you,” the, janitor 
said. “I thought you had slipped.” 

“Me?” And the professor laughed 
softly, feeling it come out in the good 
way that all laugliter should come. 
“Me?” he said. “I never slip. I never 
have and I never will. Not accidentally, 
you see, Perhaps once in a long while, 
but never by accident.” And he was still 
laughing as he turned and walked slow- 
ly down the hallway. There was an al- 
most arrogant confidence in the way his 
shoes tapped regularly on the floor. — 


Reprinted by special permission of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Copyright, 1945, 
by The Curtis Publishing Co. 
















COME ON, BILL, ANOTHER 
PINWHEEL IS ALL WE NEED 


JANE AND | WILL GO TO 
THE DANCE WITH THE 
TWO BOYS WHO WIN 
THE MATCH 
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MY REMINGTON RIFLE 
AND AMMO HELPED 
GET ME THIS DATE 

















FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 


this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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How do 
you rate 





HOW'S YOUR HAIR—dry and unruly? Or 
worse—are you one of these grease hounds 
who slicks it down? Either way gets you the 
horse laugh, pal—and one of these days 
some slick chick will pin your ears back for 
it. If you want to do something about it . ... 





JUST SCRATCH YOUR HEAD and look at your 
fingernails! And for Pete’s sake if you find 
traces of dryness and loose, ugly dandruff, 
run— don’t walk—to your nearest drug 
store and . 





IT’S NON-ALCOHOLIC! Contains stothing 
LANOLIN, an oil that closely resembles the 
natural oil of your own skin. Cream-Oil 
grooms your hair naturally, relieves dryness 
and removes loose, ugly dandruff. 





YES, YOU'LL HAVE a tough time keepin’ all 
the gals away if you use Wildroot Cream-Oil 
formula. Ask your barber or druggist for it, 
and for a generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 8, New 
York, Department SM-I. 


~WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 








Short Shots 


Off the track. 
track coach at Little Rock (Ark.) High, 
a long time - 20 years. in fact - to find 


it took Ear! Quigley 


out “you can’t win ‘em all.” Unti) Fort 
Smith nosed out his Tiges this season. 
Coach Quigley had never lost a track 
meet = and he has been coaching since 
1926! 

Riot’ of a diet. “Gooty’ Gomez, the 
tormer Yankee pitcher, was always a 
“Lug” about dieting. One day he ran 
into Ed “Porky” Oliver, a very fat golfer 
“Goofy” promptly began lecturing him 
on the evils of eating hamburgers, hot 
dogs and milkshakes between meals 
“You'll eat yourself right out of golf. . 
he warned 

A tew minutes later, Gomez was 
stunned to see “Porky” emerging trom 
a diner with a big hamburger in his 
paw “You made me so hungry, | had 
to get something to eat,” explained 
“Porky,” grinning. 

What a Feller! Next time you get a 
chance to see Bob Feller pitch, run, do 
not walk, to the nearest ticket window 
Some day. when you're bouncing your 
own little kiddies on your kee, you'll 
brag about the fact you saw the great 
Feller pitch 

“Rapid Robert’ is rapidly making his- 
tory. He already holds the record tor 
one-hit games (eight); needs one more 
no-hit game to tie the record (three), 
and before the 1946 season is over. he 
may break the strikeouts-per-season 
record (343) ‘ 

Onward and apward. Notice how 
more and more high school coaches are 
being snatched up by our big colleges? 
In recent years, for example, Paul 
Brown and Carroll Widdoes went-trom 
Massillon (O.) High to Ohio State U.; 
Bill} Anderson, trom Lower Merion 

















Pa.) to Latayette; Red Gebhardt, from _ 


Hackensack (N. J.) to City College of 
New York; and Bert La Brucherie, from 
Southern California high school] ranks 
to U.C.L.A 

This season, three more high school 
coaches joined the charmed circle: Matt 
Davidson, Tarrytown (N. Y.) to Prince. 
ton; Art McLarney, Seattle (Wash.) to 
Washington State College; and Jim 
Easterbrook, trom Illinois high school 
rircles to Betoit College 

Courage. Monty Stratton was one ot 
the greatest pitchers in big-league base- 
bal] betore he lost his right leg in a 
hunting accident back in 1938. Today, 
despite his artificial leg, he is the No. ] 
pitcher in the East Texas League. Al- 
though Monty has won over 20 games 
this year, the tans prefer t«. talk about 
» hit he almost made. 

Playing against Greenville, Monty 
sent a liner »ver second base. The center 
tielder took the ball on the first bounce 
and started to throw to second base. 
Monty was about two-thirds of the way 
to first when hi. bad leg buckled under 
him. The crowd gasped as Monty tell to 
the ground The fielder took a look, saw 
what had happened and fired the ball 
to first. Meanwhile, Mouty had started 
crawling. The ball beat his last des- 
perate lunge by an eyelash 

Monty got up, brushed himselt off 
and went out to the muund to receive 
an ovation that lasted at leastgten min- 
utes. There was hardly a dry eye in the 
whole park 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


High Schoo! YELL 


rhe 
book! “301 Yells that can be 
Sub to - School or P 


group. All the Yells an 
Helps you need compiled in 
this one book Order vour copy 
today $1.00 


ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION. IOWA 
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NATIONALLY KNOWN 7? 


UHnIOTMAS CARDS 
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gveryday car etc. OPENS *N- srusn sTubios, 
Dept. SE-1 
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Speak Up! 


O high school students have opin- 
ions? 

The answer is yes. 

Do high school students have a 
chance to express their opinions? 

The answer is yes. - 

Where and how? 

Through the Institute of Student 
Opinion, a national polling organiza- 
tion sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
and composed of 1565 senior and junior 
high school newspapers throughout the 
United States. 

Organized in May, 1943, by the edi- 
tors of Scholastic Magazines, 1.S.O. 
conducts four polls each year on ques- 
tions of importance to youth — and on 
which the opinions of youth are im- 
portant. 

Here’s how I.S.O. works: 

Any senior or junior high school 
newspaper in the United States is eli- 
gible for membership in the Institute 
of Student Opinion. There are no dues, 
fees, or assessments. Four times each 
school year complete poll materials 
are mailed to member newspapers from 
national headquarters. The high school 
newspaper staffs conduct the polls, tab- 
ulate the returns in their respective 
schools and make a report to national 
headquarters. They may print their lo- 
cal results immediately. Nationa] re- 
sults are released to all member papers 
and to the nation’s press simultaneously. 

I.S.0. poll subjects are selected by a 
National Advisory Board composed of 
leading educators and public opinion 
experts, including Dr. Hadley Cantril 
(Director, Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search) and Dr. Frank Hubbard (Di- 
rector of Research, National Education 
Association ). 

Recent poll ballots have included 
such questions as: 

Which high ‘school. subject do you 
believe will be of greatest value after 
high school? 

Do you believe that the United Na- 
tions will prevent another world war 
during your lifetime? 

Who or what influencgs your thinking 
to the greatest extent? 

What are your ultimate aims in life? 

Materials for the first I.S.0. poll of 
the current school year are now being 
mailed. On the ballot will be one ques- 
tion concerning politics as a career. 

If your sehool paper is not a mem- 
ber of L.S.O., speak to. your student 
editor or faculty adviser. Application 
forms may_be obtained from the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 













CABLE CARAVANS 


Strong lead-covered cables made up of as 
many as eight ’ ‘coaxials’ are buried deep 
in the ground by especially designed plow- 
trains. Moving about as fast as a man can 
walk, these “plows” dig.a furrow, lay a 
cable and fill in—all in one operation. 





CABLE VANDALS 


In some sections of our country, telephone 
men have a special headache—the sharp 
teeth of gophers, who like to gnaw their 
way through the lead coverings on bur- 
ied cables.- But now cable used in those 
parts is wrapped with thin tapes of steel 
over which a cover of jute or plastic is 
added. This gives the headache right back 
to Mr. Gopher. 


COAXIAL CABLE— 
the modern “speaking tube“! 


HOLLOW WIRES 


“Coaxials” are hollow copper tubes no larger 
than your pencil through which a smaller copper 
wire is run apd held in place by insulating 
discs. One tube will carry nearly 500 telephone 
calls at one time! 









Within the next few years we will add more than 8000 miles of coaxial cable 
to our nation-wide telephone network. America has the finest communica- 
tions system in the world and we are always working to make it better. 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp cibecitiemecntd 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,’’: the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, @ 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “‘approval’”’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps, 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to jbuy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—lIncludes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronatiuw—Early ee ee ae Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 








it $10.00 WORTH OF 
wow! FUN — ONLY 10c! 
a package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 


What a 
—just as receiv ‘oreign missions, other 
pe stamps oe * Africa, ,South Ame rica, Philippines, 





mails, pian Ne + Mg and | stamps worth up to 50c 
75¢e. This amazing offer ven for 10c 
er. 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. , CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ween SHINOLA 


@ The little woman’s digs about your appear- 
ance may get you down at times, but you have 
to admit shoes that need a shine are not ex- 
actly becoming. Try KEEPING "EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA. 

& SHINOLA WHITE will do the job for 
‘“S# your white shoes—whether they're 
leather or fabric. And you'll like SHINOLA 
WHITE. It’s so easy to put on, but hard to 
tub off. 














SHINOLA 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


covoRs 10¢ 








FIRLS! FOR GLORIOUSLY 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 
JUST 00 THIS.. 


For richer-looking, more wnt 
lustrous hair, first mas- & 
sage scalp with mildly 
medicated Cuticura Oint- 
ment to stimulate cir- 
culation and loosen 
dandruff. Later shampoo 
with Cuticura Soap. Try 
it today! Only 25¢ each. 
At all druggists. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 








“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 
(Released by United Artists. 
Produced and Directed by 
Gabriel Pascal.) 

The dramas of two of England’s 
greatest writers are currently appear- 
ing on the screen. One, Henry V (re- 
viewed in September 16th issue), is an 
earnest presentation of Shakespeare. 
The second, Caesar and Cleopatra, is a 
technicolor adaptation of one of 90- 
year-old George Bernard Shaw’s most 
delightful plays. In it, G. B. S. takes a 
deft poke at the revered author of 
Henry V. 

Though Shaw’s object in Caesar and 
Cleopatra is to debunk the Shakespeare- 
an approach to drama, his manner is so 
full of spoof that even the most ardent 
Shakespeareans ought to smile. 

You may remember that Shake- 
speare’s story managed to leave the im- 
pression that there had been a sizzling 
affair between Caesar, the Roman gen- 
eral and Cleo, the beauty of Egypt. 
Shaw did a little chronological research 
and discovered that at the time Julius 
Caesar went to Egypt, he was a man 
of fifty-some years and Cleopatra was 
a girl of sixteen. Shaw then proceeded 
to write his version of what probably 
happened when the two met. 

It is the story of a genial old con- 
queror who teaches a girl how to grow 
up to be a woman and a queen. Vivian 
(“Scarlet O’Hara”) Leigh plays the 
childish Cleopatra. And Claude Rains, 
romping through his role as Caesar, 
earns the laurel wreath he wears as 
Rome’s veteran campaigner. 

Don’t believe the ads that tell you C 
and C is a seductive, sensual] story of 
passionate love. It is not! The film is 
the good, sly fun Shaw intended it to 
be. And the ad-men are completely 
missing the point and lacking in Sha- 
vian spirit when they try to sell you 
the picture on any other grounds. 

The relationship between Caesar and 
Cleopatra is well-established in one of 
the first scenes. Caesar’s legions have 
landed in Egypt. Cleopatra, terrorized 
like the rest of her court, flees to the 
desert and takes refuge between the 
paws of a sphinx. Next to her fear of 
the Romans, her chief concern at the 
moment is the loss of the sacred white 
cat. 

Caesar, tired from the day’s maneu- 
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DOES YOUR SCHOOL 
HAVE A 


If your school is 
one of the several hundred in which organized 
rifle shooting is a major sport, we urge that 
you “join up” and share in the fun! 


But if there is no club as yet in your school, 
let us send you full information about the 









. many privileges and benefits of this fascinating, 
skillful sport. 
Ask for ' 
rH “1 Want to Shoot” booklet! fi ’ 
4 
f , ; 
NATIONAL 


RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 


t 
1615 Rhode Island Ave., Wash. 6, D.C. 








Here’s the 


DICTIONARY 
for you 


Just send 15¢ and empty Planters Bag! 





MR. PEANUT 


Here’s the kind of dictionary you've al- 
ways wanted to own — and here’s your 
chance to get it practically for the ask- 
ing! It’s a big up-to-date Webster Dic- 
tionary. containing 378 pages, 22,000 
definitions, and 12 special sections that 
are chock-full of interesting material, in- 
cluding a digest of military and naval 
facts. Just send 15c and one empty 10e 
Planters Mixed Nuts bag to PLANT- 
ERS, Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copv will be sent to you ‘promptly. 
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yers, is wandering in the desert. In 
front of the Sphinx, he stops to philos- 
ophize about life, kingdoms, ‘and power. 
In the midst of his sober thought, he 
is interrupted by Cleopatra who calls 
out: “Old gentleman.” (Hardly a lover- 
meets-lover greeting!) She tells him: 
“You are old and rather wrinkly, but 
you have a nice voice.” 

Caesar, highly amused, asks her why 
she’s not at home in bed. She explains 
that she’s hiding because the Romans 
are coming to eat her. When Caesar re- 
veals that he is a Roman, Cleopatra 


leaps from the Sphinx’s paw and 
screams: “Bite him in two, Sphinx! Bite 
him in two!” 


And with that beginning, any. other 
notion you may have had about Caesar 
and Cleopatra will stay debunked’ for 
the remainder of the film, at least. 





Caesar (Claude Rains) is amused by 
the young Cleopatra (Vivien Leigh). 


Shaw, who has always had a keen 
ear for the speech of the day, has writ- 
ten some new lines into the movie sce- 
nario. When Caesar prepares to take 
over the administration of Egypt’s af- 
fairs, the outraged Egyptians are heard 
to protest, “Egypt for the Egyptians!” 
Other such startling anachronisms in 
speech add to the atmosphere of his- 
torical jest. 

The lush splendor of the Egyptian 
court in Cleopatra’s day was too big a 
temptation for Director Pascal to smoth- 
er completely. Consequently, the film 
occasionally lapses into pageantry for 
pageantry’s sake. While this brilliant 
display frequently dazzles the eye, it 
somewhat impedes the action and char- 
acter play. But most of the time, Pascal 
keeps close to Shaw’s intention — an in- 
tention that makes for amusing cinema. 


BLUE SKIES (Paramount. Pro- 
M duced by Sol Siegel. Directed 
by Stuart Heisler.) 


Blue Skies is a poor excuse for piec- 
ing together some Irving Berlin tunes 
into a musical. The tunes are still good, 
and Bing Crosby sings them as well.as 
ever. But the script is the most unin- 
spired slush we've seen for a long time. 
Even tap-happy Fred Astaire flying in 
and out can’t liven things up. That’s 
particularly sad since Blue Skies is 
Astaire’s valedictory film. 
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These results of vital service tests* prove that Bright Star batteries give 
you more bright light longer than the two other leading brands tested. 
Insist on the best — it’s Bright Star by test! ~ 

*Chart based on laboratory tests conducted under government standards. 


Famous Sinee 1909 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


STAR BATTERY COMPANY, 
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Young — But Wise 














Gnd Jyitedge)/ 


When he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Edward 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
was only 27 years old, yet he 
was so mature in talents that he 
already had served two years in 
Congress. 


Not only that. He was ac- 
corded the additional honor of 
being selected with Adams and 
Lee to draw up the preamble 
to the original resolution that 
marked the beginning of the 
end of British domination. 


The unselfish devotion and 
sacrifice. of this great young 
patriot was further demonstrated 
when he was captured at the 
siege of Charleston and im- 
prisoned at St. Augustine. 


Such sacrifice and ready ac- 
ceptance of responsibility has 
been imbued in millions of 
Americans, as reflected by the: 
life insurance protection they 
have provided for their depend- 
ents. 
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Just Testing 


“Why did you flirt with me?” de- 
manded the young man bitterly. “Why 
did you let me take you motoring every 
day? Why did you let me take you to 
theaters and cinemas every night? Why 
did you encourage me when you were 
already engaged?” 

The girl hung her head. “I wanted to 


test my love for David,” she said. 
Tit-Bits 


A Triumph 


A not-so-bright fellow we know was 
trying to spell the word “coffee” re- 
cently. He wrote “kauphy.” We think 
he is in line for some kind of recogni- 
tion since he thereby achieves the 
unique distinction of spelling out a 
word without one letter being correct. 


The Real MsCoy 


A young man was taking his dog for 
a morning walk when he met a friend. 

Said the friend, “My, what a nice 
dog you have there!” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man, “This 
is Oscar, my pet bloodhound.” Then, 
turning to his dog, he demanded, 
“Oscar, bleed for the gentleman!” 

Magazine Digest 


Dress Designer 


A woman’s teen-age niece, whose am- 
bition is to be a designer, appeared in 
the living room to greet ‘her escort in a 
dress her mother did not know she had 
— a brand new evening dress draped in 
a very sophisticated manner. Brand 
new, and yet to her mother it had a 
faintly familiar look. She rushed off to 
the dance before her mother had a 
chance to ask where she got the dress. 
After puzzling for a while about where 
she had seen that material, long suf- 
fering mother suddenly dashed upstairs. 
“I knew it!” she called down. “She’s 
gone to that dance wearing her new 
taffeta bedspread.” 


New York Sun 


Middleman 


A fan letter came from a little girl in 
Markfinch, Fifeshire, Scotland, ad- 
dressed to Bing Crosby. Somehow it 
came to Paramount’s Chicago office. 

“Dear Mr. Crosby,” it said. “You are 
one of my favorite movie stars. There is 
something I wish you would do for me. 
Write me and let me know to what 
studio I can send a letter to Van John- 


son. ‘ 
Chicago Daily News 


With Your Own Little Hands? 
Sweet Young Thing: “How do you 
like the potato salad?” 
Boy Friend: “Delicious! Did you buy 
it yourself?” 


Classmate — 


New Twist 


Jones: “If my wife didn’t have a can 
opener, she wouldn’t know how to 
cook.” 

Smith: “My wife has one, but it 
doesn’t help any.” 

Jones: “Why not?” 

Smith: “I found her yesterday trying 


to open an egg with it.” 
Classmate 


Happy Hunting 
“Happiness,” said the philosopher, “is 
the pursuit of something, not the catch- 
ing of it.” 
Mr, Citizen then asked: “Have you 
ever chased the last bus on a rainy 
night?” 


Boston Transcript 


Short Course in Economics 


Broke: “There’s one thing I can’t un- : 


derstand about banking.” 

Bloke: “What’s that?” 

Broke: “They'll lend you all the 
money you want just as long as you can 


prove you don’t need it.” 
Classmate 


Short Short 


Report on the housing shortage 
comes from a California reader who 
saw this sign in a print shop: 

“Sorry but we have no ‘Sorry But We 


Have No Vacancy’ signs.” 
This’ Week 


Protection 


A young couple of my acquaintance 
struck up a friendship with an Aus- 
tralian lady. On the arrival of her fourth 
child, they sent her a playpen as a gift. 
The thank-you note left them somewhat 
astonished: “Thank you so much for the 
pen. It is a perfect godsend. I sit in it 
every afternoon and read and the chil- 


dren can’t get near me.” 
Baby Talk 





















This \Week - 


“Hew do you ever expect to have curly 
teeth if you don’t eat your greens?” 
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Au! THATS KID. STUFF/ 







‘0 BETTER FOLLOW HIM .. 


YOU'RE NOT KIDDIN’ 2.C, THAT 
NIGHT CLUB IS A DIVE. MAYBE 








I'M TAKING MY DATE TO 
THE NIGHT CLUB / 
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COME ON, YOU 
UTTLE PUNK, BEAT 
IT/ A TAKING OVER 


HEY! THERE'S 
MONK AND 
HIS DATE AT 
THAT TABLE 





































IF YOU KNOW WHAT'S 


es SCRAM OUTA’ HERE 
GOOD FOR YOU/ 
- 










UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS — 























WHEW/ WHAT | WOULDNT / THE TREATS ON ME, [THATS BE- 

GIVE FOR SOME 4 GANG/ AND BOY, ITLL) CAUSE IT’S 
ROYAL CROWN COLA! BE A PLEASURE/ /{ THE BEST- 
TASTING COLA 











































And that’s a steer, Alan! Alan Lane, 
star of the “ Ryder” Westerns, tried 
leading colas in aye cups and picked 
Royal Crown Cola best-tasting. Fry it. 
Say, “RC for me!” That’s the quick way 
to get a quick-up with Royal Crown Cola 
—best by taste-test! 












See Alan Lane ovAL CROW), 
ila COLA 


A Republic Picture Best by taste-test 
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| you can atways spot a CHAMPION 


In BasesAlt 


| Agility, alertness, smoothness—these are the qual- 
ities that mark the big-timer in baseball. He’s al- 
ways in the right spot at the right time—turning 
sure hits into game-ending double-plays. And just 
as the top-notch ball player is a “stand out” on 
any sonna—Planters is the league-leader in energy 
foods. Planters Peanuts are tops in everything 
you want in something good to eat: flavor, fresh- 
ness and vitamins. You get the best when you ask 
for Planters—whether its a 5c bag of those crisp, 
delicious salted peanuts, or those mouth-watering 
Planters Mixed Nuts—available in vacuum-packed 


glass jars and in 10c bags. 
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“Teaching Aids for 


United Nations Assembly Meets (pp. 5, 6, 7) 


The American Association for the United Nations and the 
National Education Association sponsor a nation-wide ob- 
servance of United Nations Week, September 22-28. Presi- 
dent Truman has urged every school and community at that 
time to strive for an increased understanding of the goal and 
purpose of the organization. Will you do your share to make 
the United Nations a success? 


KEY TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. The structure, purpose, and powers of the United 
Nations Assembly. 

2. What are some of the problems facing the Assembly: 

$8. What can my school (or community) do to celebrate 
United Nations Week? 


KEY QUESTIONS 


1. What were some of the achievements of the first session 
of the Assembly in London last January? (It arranged for 
the Security Council and elected six non-permanent members 
to that body. It chose a President, a Secretary-General. It 
selected member-nations of the Economic and Social Coun. 
cil.) 

2. On what authority is the power of the Assembly based? 
(It is based on the Charter of the United Nations.) 

8. What are some of these powers? (Any topic may be 
discussed which is covered by the Charter. It can make 
recommendations to the Security Council, and call to its 
attention any threatening situation and recommend methods 
for its settlement. The Assembly decides its own rules of 
procedure. It approves the budget and apportions the 
expenses. ) 

4, What is the important difference in voting procedure 
between the General Assembly and the Security Council? 
(No country has a veto power. A two-thirds majority is 
required on important questions such as new memberships, 
while other questions may be resolved by a simple majority. ) 

5. Name some of the important problems facing the 
Assembly at this time. (The right of the veto power of 
the Big Five on the Security Council. Election of new 
member states to the United Nations. An international 
refugee organization that is to be set up to replace UNRRA. 
Problems pertaining to Greece, Spain, Palestine, and India.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OBSERVING U. N. WEEK 


Study and discuss the Charter in class, and with your 
friends after school. Set up listening groups for discussions 
of the week’s special radio broadcasts of the meetings. 
Arrange a forum in the schoo] assembly on various aspects 
of the meetings. Plan a film showing on the United Nations. 


REFERENCES 
Publications 

United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Department of Public 
Information, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N: Y. 15c 

Report of General Assembly at London, Department of 


Based on Materials in the Social Studies Section of this Issue 


SENIOR SCHOLATIC 












State, Publication 2484, U. S. Printing Office, Washingte : 


25, D. C. 15¢ 
The United Nations Charter, 


65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 10c. 


Films | : 


Now the Peace (16 mm. sound, running time 20 min, I 
Dramatic story of ‘the global plans for peace. The fai 
of the League of Nations is contrasted with the powers anil 
plans of the U.N. Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Rental: $2.50. " 


The League That Failed (p. 8) 

Wilson’s championing of the League of Nations made the 
present world organization possible. Although technically ” i 
the League of Nations was in existence for twenty-five years 
it failed to prevent a new world war. 


DISCUSSION : 

Although the League failed, it did achieve a moral victory, — 
Can students cite some facts to support this statement? 
What do students have to say about the part played by 
America in the life story of the League? Contrast the 


organizational set-up of the League with that of the United § 


Nations. 


Suggestion: Integrate this: lesson with that on the U.N, — 
Assembly. 


Streamlining Election Machinery, (pp. 10, 11) 

Last week we discussed the proolems democracy faces at * 
the polls and suggested some activities in which the class — 
might engage. 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. What is the chief characteristic of the office-block type 
oallot? (The candidates are listed alongside the offices for 
which they are running.) 

2. What is the advantage of proportional representation? — 


(All groups get a voice in the government in proportion to — 


their voting strength. ) 

8. What disadvantages of proportional representation 
have been cited? (Critics maintain it weakens the two party ~ 
system: the votes take longer to count; and minority blocs. 
make programs more difficult to put into action.) 


DISCUSSION 


Contrast the elections of former times with those of today. 


What type of ballot is used in your conimunity? Could — 
it be improved? How? What do students think of Australia’s ~ 
Compulsory voting law? Should we adopt it for our national, ~ 
elections? Describe the three voting methods: by voice, by 


paper ballot, by machine. What are the points in favor or 
disfavor of each? 


REFERENCES 
Consult the list in the September 16 issue, Teachers 


Edition. Materials on election problems and procedures in ~ Ee } 


your community may be obtained from your local League 
of- Womens Voters and from similar organizations. 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
September 30, 1946 


For Social Studies Classes: 


_ International Control .of Atomic. Energy: Will the 
United Nations find an effective formula? 
Alaska Bids for Statehood: The territory votes on the 
question on October 8. 
The Ku Klux Klan, by Henry Steele Commager. 
Inside a U. S. Indians Hit the Comeback 
Trail, 


For English Classes: 

Uncle Sam and the King’s English. A Radio Play from 
University of Chicago Human Adventure Series. 
Material for word study 

Are You Being Cheated? Critical Article on Poetry 

The Critics Raved. Standards of Criticism 

Read All About It — Book reviews and news notes 

The Way They Wanted Her to Be—A story by 
Nancy Hale on a young girl’s reaction to the study 
of fission. 











: FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 
You Meet Such Interesting People 


PEOPLE IN THIS ISSUE 


William Allen White (Gay Life of a Pinfeather Rooster), 
« blind professor and one of his students (One was Dis- 
loyal), John Donne (The Bell Tolls), a boy your own age 
(Are you Chairman or Spellbinder?), a girl your own age 
(Does Grammar Make Friends?), Jules Verne (The Won- 
‘erful Dream Submarine). 


‘OINTS TO BE DISCUSSED 


1. People who lived too early for you to meet them. 

2. People who have experiences like your own. 

3. People who have experiences you may never have. 
4. People who have achieved success in some field. 

5. People who suggest ideas you might never think of by 


ourself. ri 


‘NE WAY TO START THE LESSON 


Ask the class to jot on a piece of paper the names of the 
ix most interesting people they’ve met recently. After each 
name ask pupils to write just a phrase to indicate why they 
think that person was worth megting. Ask several pupils to 
ell the class about one person on their lists. 


QUESTIONS TO_ DISCUSS 


Then open a discussion of the people introduced to the 
class in this week’s issue. 


1. What can you learn from these people about a time 
earlier than your own? 


From William Allen White: what being a boy and grow- 
‘ing up in Kansas before 1900 was like; he tells how he 
| earned money, what he and his gang did with their spare 
time, how they entertained their girls, what books he read, 












what some of the high spots in his schoo] career were. Com- 





*pare all this with your own experience. 


From the sketch on John Donne: how a writer earned his 


bread and butter in the early 1600s (patrons) and ‘what 
some of the penalties of falling in love with a person of 
superior rank might be (imprisonment). 


2. What experiences do these people have which may be 
so close to your own that you can learn from them things 
worth putting into practice yourself? 


The girl who doesn’t know grammar: she fails to make a 
good impression just when she most wants to. Can you re- 
member yourself in a similar unhappy circumstance? Are 
you in danger of being caught in one? If so, what are you 
doing to prevent such a disaster? x eh 

The boy who learns to be a chairman the hard way: it 

looked easy and he was cock-sure. What mistakes did he 
make? Discuss the rules for carrying on a meeting. Can you 
give good reasons for all of them? Can you arrange an op- 
portunity soon to try putting them in practice? 
« The boy who cheats a blind teacher: Why had no boy 
ever done this before? Do you think the boy realized what 
effect his action would have on the teacher? Why did the 
boy stop his trick of cutting class? 


8. What experience which you will probably never have 
in real life can you share by reading about it? 


That of the blind teacher: discuss the qualities that have 
made him a fine teacher in spite of his disability. Mention 
the details that show how dependent he is upon sound and 
touch as substitutes for sight. Compare the effect on this 
teacher of the boy’s cutting class with what you think it 
would probably be on any average teacher. What do you 
think of his way of handling the situation? Should he have 
let the class tell him the name of the boy? 


4. What famous men have met in this week's Scholastic 
and why are they respected and admired for their achieve- 
ments? 


Mention White, Donne, Verne, Waugh. Talk just enough 
about each of these writers to encourage the class to read 
more of what they’ve written and more about them. 


5. What ideas worth thinking over do these people sug- 
gest to you? 


Try to put the meaning of Donne’s poem in your own 
words. Do you share Waugh’s dislike of modernized, mech- 
anized, efficient life? Do you agree with White’s statement 
that you should “be careful how you get into a fight; for, 
once in, no one is going to help you unless it pays him, and 
your friends enjoy seeing you licked quite as much as your 
enemies. To know those two things is the beginning of 
wisdom about war and peace’? 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


I. UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY: 1-(d); 2-(b); 3-(a); 
4-(c) i 


II. SECRET NEWSPAPER: 1-(F); 2-(T); 3-(F); 4(T); 
5-(F). 

Ill. THE LEAGUE THAT FAILED: 1-(c); 2-(c); 3-(b); 
4-(a). : 


IV. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS: 4, 1, 5, 2, 3. 
V. STREAMLINING ELECTION MACHINERY: 1-voting by 
voice; 2-paper ballot; 3-voting machine. 


Answers to Sharpen Your Wits 


CHAIRMAN OR SPELLBINDER?: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-b. 
LITERARY MIRACLES #1: 1-c; .2-b; 3-b. 

THE BELL TOLLS: 3; 4; 5; 1; 2. 

PYGMALION: 1-Shaw; 2-comedy of manners. 
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NBC’s United Nations Project: 


Peace Now...or Never 


ee 

What attitude do we need most to get 
along with our neighbors? ... (It) isa 
desire for understanding, based on... 
respect for the other man’s point of view 
and not least on knowledge of his way 
of life . .. Every medium by which 
knowledge of other peoples is spread 
has a most responsible task in helping 


to create realization that we are living 


in... one world. 

“That is why I was very glad to learn 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s long-term plans for interna- 
tional broadcasting and educational 
activities aimed at fostering a spirit of 
unity and understanding among the 


United Nations.” \ ee oe 


—BenJAMIN CoHEN (Chile), Assistant Secretary 
General in Charge of Information, U.N. 


As a listener to NBC programs, you have been 
made aware of NBC’s United Nations project 
to promote via radio better understanding 
among peoples of the world. You have prob- 
ably listened to the six University of the Air 
programs which use an international theme. 
These programs of world significance cul- 
minate in a nation-wide NBC United Nations 
Week—September 22-28. . 


With the active co-operation of over 100 
membership organizations the National 
Broadcasting Company is devoting seven days 
of its broadcasting schedule to programs and 
special: events dedicated to a furtherance of 
understanding among the nations whose. rep- 
resentatives compose the United Nations 
Assembly. 

Wherever you are, lend your-assistahce to 
this worthy cause. /t is a case of peace now— 
or never, and the United Nations organization 
is the instrument through which the objectives 
of obtaining peace will have to be achieved. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network © 





UNITED NATIONS WEEK 
September 23-29 





Reunion in New York 


EMEMBER the New York Building at the World's 
Fair? Remember how you took special Long Island 
Railroad trains at Penn Station; how you walked 

through the shiny, clicking stiles; how white the needle of 
the Trylon stood out against the blue sky above global 
Perisphere; remember the British building with its great 
British merchant marine and fleet displayed in miniature 
(doomed, so many of them!); the stately French building 
overlooking the fountain; the good food, glass, and pottery 
in the Danish building; symphonies from ‘loud speakers 
while you rested in the U.S.S.R.’s open air theater; Swedish 
textiles; Finnish wood; Brazilian architecture moderne? 

Nations gathered there in Flushing Meadows that sum- 
mer just before the war clouds closed down. In concert they 
displayed products of their industries, treasures of their 
‘ulture. Millions came to enjoy the world’s bounty. 

On September 23 nations of the world once more as- 
semble in Flushing Meadows. They will meet in a building 
saved over from the Fair — the New York building. On that 
day your loud speakers will bring you eye-witness descrip- 
tions of the Second United Nations Assembly. They will tell 
how delegates of 51 nations walk in to take their, places. 
Then the announcer will say that the President of the As- 
sembly, the distinguished Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, - 
has entered the hall. He mounts to the dais. He calls to 
wder the Second Assembly of the United Nations. 

President Harry S. Truman urges that beginning with 
this day — Sept. 23 — we celebrate United Nations Week 
throughout the United States. Other nations have taken 
similar action. More than 80 U. S. organizations including 
the NEA back United Nations Week officially. 


f 
dc 4 To help you to join in the official United Nations Week 
Lae, | celebration, Scholastic Teacher offers a script reviewing UN 
me | to date. It can be used in a high school auditorium, in a 
classroom, or on a local radio station. It needs no costumes; 
no memorizing. See also the list of classroom aids. 


Boys and girls who will make this planet truly One 
World are in your classrooms. You can help them know U.N. 


me 
be 
ES 
% 
—— 


President Spaak Addressing U. N. 
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Editor's note: This script reviews United Nations progress to date. 
This mock radio program can be presented with a féw extra typed 


or mimeographed copies plus a real or prop microphone at the cen- 
ter of the auditorium stage. Public address equipment can be used 
for voices. The script can be simplified for classroom use. Or it can 
be elaborated with music. (See list. page 8-T.) — Editor 


Characters ; 

ANNOUNCER; MOTHER; Joun, a high school boy; Danny, 
another high school boy; Reporter, Joz, GEorcE, JENNIE. 
Many, all reporters; Voices. 

(MUSIC: stirring, up and under.) 

ANNOUNCER: - 
in the Making.” T 
Paris or Washington, but to an American living room. It is 
10 p.m. John, a high school boy, sleepily tries to master a 
-ough homework assignment. 

MotuER (off mike or off stage): John, close up that book 
now and go to bed, 

*  Joun (very tired, unheeding): Yes, Mom. 

Mortuer (sharper): John, do you hear me? 

Joun: Aw gee, Mom, I’ve got to finish this assignment. 

Mortuenr: You're a big, growing boy. You need your sleep. 

Joun: Just ten minutes more, Mom. I've got to get my 
points ready. I’ve got a debate coming up tomorrow. It’s 
on the United Nations. (As if speaking to a group) You 
say that dissension is threatening the United Nations — you 
point. to the conflicts reported in the daily papers. I say to 
you that the United Nations has made great progress in a 
short time. Let. us review what we have accomplished. 
(Drops voice back to normal) Accomplished. (Yawns) Oh 
boy, I'm tired. (Yawns) United Nations . U.N... . ac 
complished (Voice trails off — big yawn) 

Ist Voice (softly to louder): UN-UN—UN-—-UN- 

2npv Voice: United Nations. 

Srp Voice (as if calling roll, loud to soft and under): 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil . . 

2np Voice: United Nations. ; 

Srp Voice (soft to loud): United States ot America, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia! 

Aut Voices: UN — UN —- UN - United Nations. 

Joun (dreamily): U—N - United Nations — that’s what 
tye been working on — trying to make it clear. Gosh, I need 
help. _ 

OR (off mike):.My opponent certainly does need 
help. Can he answer these simple questions? What is UN 
doing about the atom bomb? Is UN anything more than a 
debating society? 

Joun: My opponent has not taken time to learn the truth. 
Has he heard about the International Court? About the 
Economic and Social Council? About ILO? Let’s see — in 

my book - | had the place. Let me point out to you 
(desperate) If 1 only had those facts. They're somewhere 
here. But, where . . . where? 

Reporter: Can | help you? 

Joun: Who are you? 

Reporter: I’m a reporter. Special correspondent. | cover 
the United Nations. 

Joun: Boy, am | glad to see you! 

Reporter: Remember the Atlantic Charter? Five years 
ago, Aug. 14, 1941, all peace-loving nations endorsed the 
Charter but they w.nted to find a way to achieve it. At 
Dumbarton Oaks, the powers explored and discussed plans 
for the United Nations. 


presents “New World 
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NEW WORLD 


in the making 


BY FRANK MANTINBRAND 


Director of assembly programs at Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, N Y 


Joun: Was that the official start ot the U.N.? 


Reporter: | suppose we ought to name June 26, 1945, c. 


the birthday of U.N -at San Francisco. There are 51 


members now, with more applications pending. Would you a 


like to hear-the preamble to the Charter? 
Joun: Yes, sir! 


REPORTER (rather formal): Preamble otf the Charter of 


the United Nations. 
(MUSIC: Start softly) 
Ist Voice: We the people ot the United Nations deter- 


mined to save succeeding generations from the scourge of B 


war. . 
2np V.: to reaffirm taith in tundamental human rights, in 


the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal — 


rights of men and women - and of nations large and small. 
Srp V.: .-. . to promote respect tor international law . . . 


living 

(MUSIC: Up and down, after briet pause resume) 

2np V.: And for these ends 

Srp V.: to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace and with one another as good neighbors, and to 
unite our strength to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to use armed torce only in the common interest 
and... : 

Se ee 
promotion of economic and social advancement of all peo- 


ples, HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS ~ 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS, and do héreby establish § 
an international organization to be known as the United § 


Nations. 
(MUSIC: Up, triumphant, climax and out.) 


lst V.: to further social progress and better standards ot 


to employ international machinery tor the 4 
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Ready for a school assembly mock radio broadcast. 


Joun (moved): Gee, that’s a grand purpose. How is it 


» working out? What's the Security Council? What is the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council? I get confused. 

REPORTER: You are not the first to be sodbiendl Think 
of the U.N. Charter as the hub around which our new in- 
ternational machinery revolves. That Charter created six or- 
gans. Remember that word, organs. 

Joun: What are the six organs? 

REPORTER: One,, the General Assembly, in which every 
member nation is represented. 

Joun: One. The General Assembly. 

REPORTER: Two, the Security Council. Its job is to main- 
tain peace — the big five — Britain, USSR, France, China 
and the USA — and six elected members. 

Joun: Two, the Security Council. 

Reporter: Three, the International Court. 

Joun: Three. The International Court. 

REPorRTER: Four, the Economic and Social Council. It 
works for higher living standards, for solving economic, so- 
cial and health problems and for human rights. 

Joun: Four, the Economic and Social Council. 

REPORTER: Five. The Trusteeship Council. It looks after 
problems of dependent peoples — colonies. 

Joun: Five. Trusteeship Council. 

Reporter: Six, the Secretariat, which carriés out the day 
to day work of the whole organization. There you have the 
six organs of the United Nations. 

Joun: Where do they talk about controlling the leila 
Bomb? 

Reporter: In the Atomic Energy Commission. Some of 
the organs have commissions to study particular problems. 
The Security Council set up the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, The Economic and Social Council has commissions 
on human rights, full employment, control of narcotic drugs, 
child welfare, transportation, radio, and many more. 

Joun (recalling): The United Nations Charter created 


six organs. Several of the organs have commissions. 
REporTER: Correct. And now let us turn to the special- 
ized agencies. 





Joun: Oh, my poor head. 


REPorTER: What if your debate opponent asks you. 


about UNESCO? Or ILO? 


Joun: O.K. Let’s get going. The specialized agencies. 


Are they part of United Nations? 

REPORTER: No. 

Joun: Then why bring em up? 

REPORTER: Because the specialized agencies are closely 
affiliated with UN. They work hand in hand. 

Joun: Should I know about them? 

Reporter: You certainly should. 

Joun: O.K. Shoot! What’s UNESCO? 

Reporter: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. United States just recently joined 
UNESCO. I like this statement in their preamble: “Since 
- wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must be constructed.” 

Joun: If we could only understand that — all of us — we 
could succeed so easily, 

Reporter: To carry out that aim UNESCO will promote 
the free flow of books, movies, radio programs and maga- 
zines. It will promote education and travel. 

Joun: What happened at Bretton Woods? 

Reporter: My friend, Joe, covered that. He'll éinplaial 

Joe: At Bretton Woods, 44 nations got together to talk 
about money and business. The Bretton Woods conference 
led to the establishment of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank of Reconstruction. 

Joun: How about aviation? 

Jor: George covered that. 

GeorcE: For freedom in the air, the international civil 
aviation conference met in November, 1944. It decided to 


‘create one universal institution to govern aviation rights, in- 


stead of three. 

Joun: What is the FAO? What does it do? 

GEorcE: Jennie went to that meeting. 

Jennie: That’s the Food and Agricultural Organization. 
It was the first international group, started early in 1943, to 
insure for everybody FREEDOM FROM WANT. 

Joun: How about ILOP 

Mary: I’ve been covering ILO for years. ILO— the In- 
ternational Labor Organization — promotes higher standards 
for workers everywhere in the world. 

REPoRTER: So you see, Johnnie, there’s quite alot going 
on internationally. 

Joun: I'll say. Am I going to mow Danny down in that 
debate. I'll:tell him about the United Nations Charter, 
about the six organs, about the working commissions and 
about the specialized agencies. I'll say, “Does my opponent 
really want to know what’s going on?” We’ve got to know 
UN and work for real world cooperation, 

Reporter: That, too, will come with time and under- 
standing. 

(MUSIC: Steal in.) 

Joun: Yes, that’s the job for all of us. The United Na- 
tions must have a chance — to be’ understood, to grow. We 
are the ones who have got to have faith! We'll really have 
to get rid of our ill-will and doubting and ignorance. The 
Atomic Bomb is not dangerous — but the people who would 
use it can be. You and I, we’ve got to make a start. (Ad- 
dressing audience) And you, out there! U and U and UI! 


. That’s what UN must mean! U N U N U. The world of 


tomorrow is your world, Help to shape it. Help to make it. 
UNUNU. 
(MUSIC: Up and Out.) 
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OF FREE AND LOW-COST AIDS 


To Make United Nations Real 


EPORTERS who ask people what they think of the 
United Nations say that abou’ half the time they get 
a blank stare. How much do you and your students 


- know about the U.N.? How can you make United Nations 


better understood? 
The official United Nations Week, Sept. 22-28, offers a 


golden opportunity. Newspapers, magazines, and radio (see . 


page 16-T) will be filled with news of the Second United 


Nations Assembly. 
Scholastic Teacher has located the following teaching aids 


-on United Nations. We list films and music because study of 


United Nations will extend through the year. 

Ask local NBC stations for their United Nations Week 
folder. Its cover (borrowed from Scholastic. Magazines, Sept. 
17, 1945) shows in full color United Nations flags. 


PRINTED MATERIALS 

Free-on request to UN: Write to United Nations, Dept. 
of Public Information, Lake Success, Nassau County, N.Y. 

United Nations Conference on International Organization. 
(San Francisco Conference.) Background, workings, issues, 
of conference; Charters. Illus. 

United Nations: Peoples and Countries. Brief sketches. 

United Nations: Today and Tomorrow. Birth of UN. 

Also other pamphlets, stenciled information papers, and 
study guides.on several phases of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 
In Scholastic Magazines: 

United Nations: Structure and Functions. Article with 
chart, Senior Scholastic, Sept..24, 1945. 

For complete list of UNO materials in Scholastic Maga- 
zines, see Teacher Editions indexes, Jan. 21, May 20, 1946. 


From Other Sources: 

The United Nations; a handbook on the new world organi- 
zation. By Louis Dolivet. Preface by Trygve Lie. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Company, 1946. $1.75; 40% discount for 
teachers if ordered direct from publishers. 

United: Nations Weekly Bulletin. New, official periodical. 

international Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 15c per copy, $6 per 
year, ; 
50 Facts About UNRRA. Free, Division of Public Infor- 
mation, UNRRA, 1344. Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Pillars of the United: Nations—International Economic and 


- Social Agencies. By Blair Bolles. Foreign Policy Association, 


22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 25c. 

Teaching About the United Nations Charter. National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D.C, 

The Defenses of Peace. About UNESCO. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Department of State, Washington, D.C. 10c. 

United Nations Organization—a Handbook of the UNO. 
Brief units for use with junior and senior high school. social 
studies classes. Charles E. Merrill Co., 400 South Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 20c singly; 15c in quantity. 

We, the Peoples. Brief history of United Nations. Educa- 
tion Committee, American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 45 East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 15c. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL AND CHARTS 


American Association for the United Nations, Inc., 45 
East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

YOU and the United Nations. Program to foster under- 
standing of United Nations countries and people. 15c. 

“We the Peoples of the United States have determined.” 
Drawings illustrating main aims of U.N. Free. 

“Charter of the United Nations.” Free. 

“Get Behind Your United Nations.” Poster for United Na- 
tions Week. $2.50 per hundred. 


MUSIC ON UNITED NATIONS THEMES 


For this list arranged for various voice and instrument 
combinations, we are indebted to Mary Malone, Harold 
Flammer, Inc. 

One World = Geoffrey O’Hara, SA — SSA — TTBB — SAB 
— SATB. Publisher: Bourne, Inc. 

Hymn for United Nations — Geo. F, McKay. Mixed voices. 
Publisher: J. Fischer. 

United Nations on the March — Shostakovich. SA — SSA 


— SSAA — SATB — SAB — TTBB. Publisher: Leo Feist. Also 


an SATB arrangement published by Am-Rus Music Corp. 
Freedom—Roger Quilter. SATB. Publisher: Boosey. 
Peace in Our Time O Lord — Frederic Fay Swift. SSA. 
Publisher: Belwin. 
On Freedom’s Wings — Walter Folde. SATB. Publisher: 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Marching Song for a United World — Arranged by “The 


Krones.” Unison. SSA — TTBB — SATB. Publisher: Neil A. 
Knos Music Co. 

A Prayer for the Family of Nations — Ralph A. Harris. 
SATB. Publisher: Harold Flammer, Inc. 


FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


’ For more complete list of films. pertaining to United Na- 
tions, write American Association for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. (See also page 18-T.) 


16 mm. Sound Films 


The Peace Builders, 10 min. Documentary summary of 
world cooperation to Win the War and Build the Peace. Dis- 
cussion guide. Prod., Nationa] Film Board of Canada. Rent 
or sale from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Also in many film libraries. 


UNRRA-In the Wake of the Armies, 16 min. With trailer . 


bringing out issues on international cooperation for relief 


_ and rehabilitation. Prod., Nationa] Film Board of Canada 


and the Office of War Information. For rent or sale. from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Now the Peace, 20 min. How joint action must solve world 
problems that breed war. Discussion guide. Prod., National 
Film Board of Canada, Rent or sale from your regular dealer 
or the producers, 


Film Strips 
United Nations -Charter—Ite Structure and Function. 


Printed commentary and twe accompanying pamphlets. By 


ERG Productions. For sale, New York University Film Lti- 
brary, 25 Washington Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Practical English 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH is a weekly classroom 
magazine for encouraging the development of better 
language skills. Designed with the assistance of hun- 
dreds of high school English teachers, it is unique in 
its functional, rather than formal, approach to language 
study. The “why”, “what”, and “how” of better written 
and spoken English is effectively demonstrated by 
examining “English in action”, by illustrating its con- 
tribution to a full life, to social and business success 
and happiness. 

It brings new motivation and stimulation to the 
study of SOCIAL AND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING, ORAL 


PREP is anew magazine of particular interest to that 
great majority of young people whose high school years 
are not college-preparatory, but life-preparatory. Eng- 
lish, Social Studies, and Guidance teachers of all ter- 
minal and vocational students welcome its assistance 
in revealing the present, practical application of school 
work to progress in after-school years. : 
For the English teacher, PREP contains all of the 
special English material published in the magazine, 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, as described above. For the 
Social Studies teacher, PREP presents a vitalized “here 
and now” treatment of flistory, government, economics 
and civics which stresses the relationship of these 


* studies to individual competence in today’s complex 


society. 


AND WRITTEN REPORTS, SPEECHES, CONVERSATION, 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, READING, SPELLING, 
GRAMMAR, VOCABULARY, and the other phases of prac- 
tical language skill. ; 
PRACTICAL ENGEISH features special interviews 
with key people in situations of interest to young people 
in which the role of language in individual success is 
dramatized. Various other devices are employed to 
bring students convincing proof of the power of lan- 
guage, and fresh, effective incentives to progress in its 
practical mastery. It is of distinct value at some stage 
in every high school student’s study of the language. 


Preparation for Practical Living 


A third outstanding feature is PREP’s unique pro- 
gram of occupational information. Herein both boys 
and girls find guidance and encouragement in building 
careers, rather than merely drifting into jobs. Their 
knowledge of the world beyond school is broadened 
to include the true picture of opportunity, wages, work- 
ing conditions, present and future prospects, qualifica- 
tions required, and best methods of begirining in the 
major fields of employment, as well as in many others 
frequently overlooked but equally attractive. PREP 
seeks to help young people find themselves, to turn 
indecision into resolve, to stimulate their imagination 
and enthusiasm, and to give them the direction and the 
“know how” for early embarcation on interesting, sue 
cessful careers. 





% Both PREP and PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH are designed as classroom 
teaching aids. Their maximum value 
is realized when each student receives 
his or her own copy each week. Prices 
on group subscriptions of 2 or more 
to the same address are 60¢ a semes- 
ter for PRACTICAL ENGLISH, and 
75¢ a semester for PREP. 





FREE TRIAL COPIES. Teachers and school administrators are 
invited to write for additional information and free trial copies. Scores 
of thousands of extra copies were printed for this purpose, but are 
being depleted rapidly. Write today to: 

Teachers Service Bureau SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 EAST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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I have long been a strong believer in 
the value of membership by teachers in 
their professional organizations, such as 
the National Education Association, the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
the National Council of Teachers of So- 
cial Studies, and others. Ever since I 
started to teach I have-belonged to the 
local, State, and National Education As- 
sociations. 

I have the firm conviction that the 
cause of freedom and democracy and the 
cause of democratic education are one 
and the same. Loyalty to democratic 
education is loyalty to democracy. 










The influence of the teaching profes- 
sion is directly related to the number of 
professionally minded teachers who are 
members of their voluntary professional 
organizations. Teachers should help by 
their participation in the affairs of these 
organizations to form the policies and 
to express the sentiments of teachers on 
educational matters. 

Membership in voluntary professional 
teacher organizations is therefore to be 
regarded as a cherished right, an im- 
portant means of professional growth and 
an obligation to the profession and to the 
nation. 





COLLEGE DEAN wise in the ways of education said 
this: 

“I do not recall that I have ever known a person who 
stood high in his business or profession who has not actively 
affiliated himself with organizations, attended meetings, and 
read magazines concerned with his affairs. These seem to 
be the ways in which people keep up to date and alert to 
the new things which are going on.” 

Early fall is dues-paying time for many of us. We thumb 
through the membership cards and say, “Which ones ought 
I to continue?” Mentally you add them up: 


State association .....................-seseeees $3 
lin ar aS EE RCE aia 3 
NE SUDMOOREMD, 5.5, sccgeccsasoiassodscsiies y 
Subject association .................esseee 3 

“$10 


Ten dollars. Quite an item in these days, when salaries 
climb slowly behind soaring prices. 

Then you think of Joe Harris, your union friend who 
lives next door. Twenty bucks a year. And if he works in 
a shop with a “check-off” contract, his dues are_taken out 
of his wages before he gets his pay check. 

Or Doc Roberts. Wonder what his national, state and 
local medical association dues come to? A lot more than $10, 
certainly. Not to mention expensive professional books. 

So think it over. When our educational associations show 
the membership solidarity that the CIO, AFL and AMA do, 
they get results. Your state association has probably paid 
your dues many times over through salary increases and 


other benefits. 





Out in California teachers this year contributed $10 per 
person over and above regular dues to finance a campaign. 
For your convenience, Scholastic Teacher assembles below 
addresses, data and annual dues for general, subject matter 
and administrative associations serving secondary education. 
Sit down and write that note: “Enclosed please find . . .” 


Teacher Associations: GENERAL 


N.B. A complete list of educational associations appears 
in Part IV, Educational Directory, issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The National Education Association of the United States; 
NEA Journal; Executive Secretary, Willard E. Givens, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Dues: $3. 

American Federation of Teachers; The American Teacher; 
Executive Secretary, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 28 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Dues: 50 cents to $1 per month 
(National, state and local). 

State Education Associations: (See State Journals). 


SPECIAL FIELDS 
ENGLISH 
The National Council of Teachers of English; The English 
Journal; Secretary-Treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Il]. Dues: $3. Four Regional 
Associations. 


SPEECH 
The National Association of Teachers of Speech; The 
(Continued on page 12-T) 
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Why Air-Age Education Research 


Is Sponsored By American Airlines 


In a single generation air transporta- 
tion advanced the scope, meaning and 
mobility of man’s existence to universal 
proportions because every place and every 
person is quickly and equally accessible 
by air. Aircraft development made pos- 
sible the first global war. Yet, the Air Age 


has hardly begun. 


The lesson is inescapable for all 
thoughtful people. Air is the master or 
the servant, whichever we make it. This 
is the challenge to educators: Man must 
harness aix for public service or its poten- 


tial may be used to subjugate man. 


Only through clear comprehension of 
the constructive potentials in air trans- 
portation, implemented by an intelligent 


MP 
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Director, Social Science Foundation 


University of Denver 


Dean, School of Education, U. C. L.A. 


program of action, can air be utilized for 
maximum peacetime benefits. 


Extension of public appreciation for 
the social, economic and cultural impli- 
cations of air power is a vital job. It 
can be accomplished only through wide- 
spread education. 


American Airlines recognizes the basic 
relationship between air education and 
the well-being of all people. In sponsoring 
Air-Age Education Research, American 
Airlines hopes that teachers and school 
administrators will find welcome assist- 
ance in their effort to advance public 
knowledge of the social implications re- 
sulting from man’s use of global air. Your : 
cooperation in this important program is 


earnestly invited. 
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ADVISORY BOARD ; 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A LEE 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent ef Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Your Dues Are Due 
(Continued from page 10-T) 
Quarterly Journal of Speech; Secretary, R. L. Cortright, 
Wayne University, Detroit; Mich. Dues: $3.10. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The National Council for the Social Studies; Social 
Education; Executive Secretary, Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Dues: $3. 


ART 
Department of Art Education; Art Education Bulletin; 


Secretary, Alfred Howell, Director of Art, Cleveland Public- 


Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Dues: $1. 

Four Regional Associations (Independent) : 

Eastern Arts Association; Secretary, Lillian D. Sweigart, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. Dues: $3. 

Pacific Arts Association. 

Southeastern Arts Association; Secretary, Ruth Harris, 111 
West 11th St., Johnson City, Terin. 

Western Arts Association; Secretary, Joseph K. Boltz, 
Franklin, Mich. 


DRAMATICS 

American Educational Theatre Association; A.E.T.A. 
News; Executive Secretary, John Hulburt, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. Dues: $2.50. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


National Graphic Arts Education Association; Secretary, 
C. S. Romig, Altoona Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 


JOURNALISM — 

National Association of Journalism Directors of Secondary 
Schools; Secretary, Gunnar Horn, Journalism Director, 
Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. Dues: $1. 


LIBRARY 

American Library Association; A.L.A. Bulletin; Executive 
Secretary Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Dues: $2 to $4. 


MUSIC 

Music Educators National Conference; Music Educators 
Journal; Executive Secretary, Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 5, Ill. Dues: $3. 


RADIO 

Association for Education by Radio; Journal of the AER; 
Secretary George Jennings, Room 701, WBEZ, 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Dues: $2. 


VOCATIONS 

American Vocational Association Inc.; American Voca- 
tional Journal; Executive Secretary, L. H. Dennis, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Dues: If you join 
through affiliated state association, $2; if as an individual, $3. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


American Association of School Administrators; Executive 
Secretary, Worth McClure, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Dues: $5 plus membership in NEA. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals; 
Executive Secretary, Paul E, Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Dues; $3. 
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This year we go to press on a Scholastic magazine every 
day five days a week. If we live; that is. ~ 
* * ~ 


Friends say, “Now, just what does Scholastic publish?” 
First let’s take the magazines for classroom use. In the 
' group for grades 8 through 12 are: Senior Scholastic (which 
comes in three editions — Advanced English, Social Studies 
and Combination — of the two), Prep, Practical English and | 
World Week. For grades 6 through 9, there is Junior 
Scholastic. On page 9 we tell how each is custom tailored. 
As the schools build their courses to fit individual differences 
so Scholastic fits its magazines to help teachers facing 


special problems. - 
* * * 







 Enfolding the teacher’s own copy in each package of 
classroom magazines is the Scholastic Teacher Edition with 
the weekly lesson plan. Once a month Scholastic Teacher 
expands to include radio program listings, new films, new 
books, news of education, features and articles by teachers 
themselves. 

Then we issue two monthlies: 

Scholastic Coach for high school coaches and physical 
education directors. 

American Vocational Journal. The magazine for vocational 
teachers which we publish for the American Vocational 
Association. 

* * * 
We also have a new travel annual for teachers called 
Your Vacation. 

* * * 
In the next issue watch for news of Scholastic Awards 
offered for 1947. This program grows like Jack’s beanstalk. 


* * * 


Kenneth M. Gould, our editor-in-chief, has just returned 
from a semi-sabbatical during which he co-authored a forth- 
coming World History text for Harper and Brothers. 
* * * 

This year the press run for our classroom editions is 
over 750,000 per week. That takes a lot of paper — at least 
1675 tons this year, 

We print on high-speed McCall's Maguine presses at 
Dayton, Ohio. We go on the presses at 2 a.m. Wednesday 
morning immediately following News Week. By Saturday 


morning all the editions have been printed and mailed. 


McCall’s are now installing new and faster presses. That 
will mean even better service to our readers. 

* * * 
Don’t miss Lawrence Olivier in the new Technicolor 
movie, Henry V. Here’s a film that makes Shakespeare as 
exciting as a personal visit to the “wooden O.” By October 
it will be showing in most major cities. October Scholastic 
Teacher will tell how it can help English teachers to make 
Shakespeare the darling of English lit. 

* * * 
When we dial Melrose 5-4700 an operator brightly 
answers “United Nations.” You know UN is real when you 
can call it on the phone, 
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by Edith Homans 


Recently your editor read through over 100 state education 
journals. This “homework” was in preparation for the state 
education journal editor workshop at Lake Forest, Ill., spon- 
sored by the Rural Editorial Service. In the New Hampshire 
State Teachers Association Journal we found and enjoyed 
"Deluded Dorcas.” We believe you will like this refreshing 
Yankee realism blowing down from the White Mountains. 
We hope it will inspire other teachers to submit to Scholastic 
Teacher equally penetrating (and, w8 hope, equally amus- 
ing) reports of life around them.—Editor. 


“M\HE children of brainy parents always develop well- 
rounded personalities,” airily sniffed Dorcas, a damsel 
weighed down with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 


* * * 


I thought of Sarah, a former student of mine. And of Gail. 

Letter perfect in her assignments, Sarah always craved 
to do work for extra credit. She toiled in a fever of excite- 
ment over the Monroe Doctrine, in a fury of enthusiasm 
over balance of power. 

Both her father and mother possessed Phi Beta Kappa 
keys and Ph.D. degrees. Before church groups Mother gave 
a talk entitled “Purity in the Home” — intensely pure, only 
feebly home-like. The purity of Sarah’s home remained 
unsullied by such worldly influences as the Sunday paper 
and the movies. 

Throughout high school Sarah had no boy friends. She 
had the mistaken notion that boys were interested only in 
a spirited game of croquet or a discussion of H. G. Wells as 
a novelist. 

Sarah commented on my course at the end, “It was an 
inspiration.” : 

With ohs and ahs the faculty Honors Committee elected 
Sarah to membership in the Honor Society in her junior 
year. She was what my colleagues invariably call “a girl 
of promise.” 

With the grant of several generous scholarships, Sarah 
remained in college to the conclusion of her sophomore 
year. Then she left for some such vague reason as “a desire 
to find herself.” 








eluded 
Vorcas 





Sarah invited me to have tea in her New York apartment 
in the Village. The stuffy room was teeming with pallid 
youths taking art courses and horsy girls engaged in what 
they call research. Both men and maidens evinced a 
tremendous interest in, but an alarming ignorance of, creme 
de menthe, brandy, and‘gin. The conversation smacked of 
cocktails, Picasso, the submerged tenth, cdcktails, surrealism, 
and cocktails. 

Sarah, “ouregirl of promise,” was “finding herself.” 


* * * 


Gail, too, was a former student of mine. 

She got good marks with little effort. She never clamored 
to work for extra credit. 

Gail’s mother waited on tables at the Haymarket Hotel 
on the other side of the tracks. Her father worked off and 
on—more off than on. Neither had been graduated from 
high school. 

Attractive in pastel shades, Gail had a weakness for per- 
fume with a lure, well manicured nails, and expensive shoes. 
She knew her movie stars. Gail attracted boys as molasses 
attracts flies. 

She commented on my course at the end, “You are 
extremely fair, but the subject bores me.” 

The Honors Committee passed by Gail. One of my 
colleagues had once heard a boy sing out to Gail in the hall, 
“Hi, toots!” Worse still, another faculty member had seen 
her talking with a sailor in the North-Station. At times the 
members of the Honors Committee confuse themselves with 
the Watch and Ward Society. 

After high school Gail studied salesmanship and mer- 
chandising, advanced rapidly, became buyer for a large 
metropolitan store. She is now married to a prosperous 
diamond importer whom she met returning from a business 
trip abroad. They live in an apartment in Manhattan’s East 
60s. Gail wears mink, and the diamond importer still sends 
her lavish tributes in long-stemmed roses.  - . 











A NEW PLAN 
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to encourage 
teen-age reading! 


TEACHERS HAVE A 





SELECTION COMMITTEE 
MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman. Past 


Pres., Natl. Council of Teachers of 
English; Past Pres., N. J. Assn. of 
Secondary-School Principals. 
RICHARD J. HURLEY, Pres., Catho- 
lic Library Assn. ; Divisional Librarian 
in Education, Asst. Prof. of Second- 
ary Education, University of Neb. 
MARK A. NEVILLE, Chairman, Eng- 
lish Dept., John Burroughs School, 
St, Louis, Mo.; Chairman, Comm. on 
Book Lists for Junior and: Senior 
High Schools, National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of English 
Dept., Santa Barbara H. S., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian, 
Nathan Straus Br., N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
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To get full details 
and free sample 
copy of one of 


the Club books— 














SKED FOR IT! 


1T OUT! 
TEACHERS HAVE HELPED wORK 


1. IT’S NEW. The only plan made for teachers, with the help 
of teachers, to encourage the reading and owning of good books 


among teen -agers. 


2. IT’S AUTHORITATIVE. The Title Selection Committee is 


composed of persons prominent in education and in library work. 
See list at left. b 

3. IT’S EASY TO OPERATE. A few minutes of your time 
each month will help your students acquire regularly a worth- 
while group of titles. Students themselves can get valuable 


business experience in handling the details for you. 


4. IT’S LOW PRICED. Books are only 25 cents each, 


and in addition students receive free book dividends. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. ¥. 








Department 15, 

Teen Age Book Club 

1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, complete details about Teen Age Book 
Club, and a free sample of one of the books. 
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[* the writing craft interests you or if 
you have students who think they 
want to make a living by writing, here 
are three handy books and a pamphlet. 

In Writers and Writing, by Robert 
van Gelder, and Summing Up, by W. 
Somerset Maugham, writers tell about 
their work habits. Summing Up has just 
been reissued in a 25-cent edition. 

The Art of Plain Talk and the pam- 
phlet are by Rudolf Flesch, a man 
Uncle Sam hired to improve U. S. Gov- 
ernment English. He puts into the 
hands of aspiring writers what science 
has found out about readability. 

Mr. van Gelder served until recently 
as book editor of the New York Times. 
He interviewed many writers. Writers 
and Writing brings together his inter- 
views with 90 contemporary authors. 
His portraits include John Dos Passos, 
Thomas Wolfe, Jan Struther, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Edgar Lee Masters and 
E. B. White. 

Don’t expect New Yorker profiles. 
These are catch-as-catch-can newspaper 
interviews. Snapshot studies. Teachers 
can use this book in contemporary 
American literature classes. Young 
writers will want to read the introduc- 
tion. Mr. van Gelder tells how he 
sweated out his interview technique. 

Maugham, out of a lifetime of success- 
ful writing, pulls together some of the 
wisest advice on the craft ever as- 
sembled. Like many writers he learned 
about life by starting out to be a doc- 
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Writers and Writing. By Robert van Gelder. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 381 
pp. $3.00, 


The Summing Up. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc. 219 pp. 25 cents. 


The Art of Plain Talk. By Rudolf. Flesch. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 210 -pp. 
$2.50. 

How Does gas Writing Read? Washing- 
ton, Superintendent of Docu- 
esc ce Ba Printing Office, 12 
pp. 5 cents. 


OOOO 


Un-Gobbledegook Man 
and Others 





tor. “I had an acute power of observa- 
tion,” he says, “and it seemed to me 
that I could see a great many things 
that other people missed. I could put 
down in clear terms what I saw.” 

Remember the storm about gobblede- 
gook in OPA regulations? Rudolf Flesch 
is the man Maury Maverick brought to 
Washington to make OPA dictums read- 
able by the butcher, baker, and house- 
wife. 

Mr. Flesch wrote a doctor's thesis on 
readability. Then he took his own advice 
and began writing readable copy. He 
has done more than that. Through his 
new book and the U..S. Government 
leaflet, he shows writers how they too 
can use results of readability research. 

In the twenties Dr. Gray at Chicago 
began photographing eye movements of 
the readers. One of his students, Dr. 
Leary, later carried this research for- 
ward in What Makes Books Readable. 
She told how she isolated six key read- 
ability factors out of some 80. Lorge 
and Bryson at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, investigated along 
parallel lines. Working in this field 
Flesch has simplified scientific findings 
into practical guides for writers. ~ 

He boils the advice down in the Gov- 
ernment pamphlet to three points: 

1. Shorten your sentences to an aver- 
age of 17 words. 

2. Shorten your words to 150 sylla- 
bles per 100 words. 


3. Use about 6 personal references 


per 100 words. 

Flesch warns that simple writing 
doesn’t mean writing for the simple- 
minded. Such word carpenters as 
Shakespeare, Frost, and Hemingway 
rate very well by the Flesch “formula.” 

More good Flesch advice will be 
found in The Art of Plain Talk. Be sure 
to read his chapter on verbs called “Live 
Words.” 

Science throws more and more light 
on the job of communication. Flesch is 
one of its most literate prophets. When 
the U. S. Government, great press as- 
sociations and magazines call in experts 
to shape their editing policies, shall 
teachers also take note? Of course 
science can’t tell how to write the Great 
American Novel. But it can help. 











for children, or an adult public health center w 
instruction in nutrition, home nursing, and ger 


New and Forthcoming 


G.B.S. 90. Aspects of Bernard Shaw’s 
Life and Works. Edited by S. Weinstein. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1946. 280 
pp. $8. Famous writers pay tribute. 

American Legend. By Robert and 
Dorothy van Gelder. New York; Appleton- 
Century. $3.75. Treasury of Americana. 

Alexander of Macedon. By Harold 
Lamb. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. $3.50. By an expert on Near East 
beginnings. , 

We Happy Few. By Helen Howe. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. “$2.75. Novel., 
When the war came to Harvard. 


Chloe Marr. By A. A. Milne. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.75. An adult novel 
by the famous English author. 

Yellow Tapers for Paris. By Bruce 
Marshall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50. By The World, the Flesh and Father 
Smith author. 

Hotel Bemelmans. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. The Viking Press. “Hotel Splendide® 
and other stories from The New Yorker. 

Dear Sir or Madam. Assembled by 
Juliet Lowell. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, Inc. More letters from the 
“common man” to his government. 

Front Page History of the Second 
World War. New York: New York Herald 
Tribune. Front pages and photographs of 
the war. 


Inexpensive Reprints (25c.) 


By Penguin Books, Inc. 


The New Veteran. By Charles Bolte. 
Ideals and aims of veterans of World 
War II. 


Saint Joan, Major Barbara, Pyg- 
malion. By George Bernard Shaw. Three 
Shaw plays reprinted on his 90th birthday. 


By Bantam Books 
A Bell for Adano. By John Hersey. 
“Best seller of 1944, also film. 


The Laughter of My Father. By Carlos 
Bulosan. New. Yorker sketches about the 
Philippines. 


By Pocket Books 


Roget’s Pocket Thesaurus. Edited - 
C.0.S. Mawson. Famous book about Eng- 
lish words and meanings. 


Dragon Seed. By Pearl S. Buck. Re- 
sistance of Chinese to Japanese. 

Past Imperfect. By Ilka Chase. Amus- 
ing anecdotes and autobiography. 


Cluny Brown. By Margery Sharp. Re- 
cently made into a , 
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Sight and Sound 


A NEW LISTENER’S GUIDE 


Radio Programs Recommended 
by FREC Committee tc Appear in 
Scholastic Teacher Every Month. 


® Radio is like a big department store. 
You know that it has much that you 
want. But where to find it? How can 
you know in advance about programs 
you don’t want to miss? How can you 


guide students to programs that will 


bring social studies right up to the min- 
ute; point up the English hour; stir 
lively discussion? 

Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
announcing an improvement that will 
help you answer these questions. Be- 
ginning with this issue our monthly 
rgdio guide becomes the official listing 
service of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. 

This means that an Advisory Commit- 
tee of qualified educators lists pro- 
grams recommended for _ student 
listening. The FREC (Federal Radio 
Education Committee) set up this serv- 
ice. Nationally known educators and 
broadcasters comprise the FREC. Its 
chairman is U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John W. Studebaker. 

Who actually selects these programs 
for recommended listening? And how? 
Advisory Committee members are: Mrs. 
Gertrude Broderick, secretary of FREC 
and director, Radio Script and Trans- 
scription Exchange, U. S. Office of Ed- 
uation (chairman); Belmont Farley 
director, public relations, National Edu- 
cation Association; Clye M. Huber, reg- 
istrar, Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Hazel Kenyon 
Markel, director, public service and ed- 
ucation, station WTOP-CBS, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Each month the four major networks 
— ABC, CBS, MBS, NBC — recommend 
new programs for committee considera- 
tion. The group then listens to specimen 
programs. The group also periodically 
reviews established programs. 

How do they reach their judgments? 
By these criteria: 

1. Educational significance. Does the 
program present information, concepts, 
and opinions that are important to 
maintenance and development of the 





democratic way of life? Does it build 
favorable attitudes toward, or apprecia- 
tion of, our cultural, social, and ethical 
values? 

2. Radio program quality. Is the pro- 
gram well written, well produced, sim- 
ply presented, and in good taste both 
from the standpoint of content and 
sponsorship? 

3. Instructional adaptability. Does 
the program lend itself to use by teach- 
ers for specific classroom assignment? 
Many «programs, educational in charac- 
ter and artistically well presented, do 
not lend themselves to use as supple- 
mentary aids. Omission of such pro- 
grams is no reflection on their quality. 

News programs are not included be- 
cause of their great number. 

Music programs are described on the 
occasion of their first listing. 

Actual subjects of forthcoming broad- 
casts will be listed wherever possible. 

Three-way cooperation of networks, 
FREC, and Scholastic Teacher bring 
you this guide. 


The Cleopatra on Our Cover 


® On our cover 90-year-old George 
Bernard Shaw, most famous of living 
writers, talks things over with Vivian 
Leigh, the Cleopatra of Shaw’s Caesar 
and Cleopatra currently showing in the 
motion picture theaters. 

If Shaw ever sees the advertising 
copy describing this film, he may never 
live to see 91. The resemblance between 
the advertising and the film is “purely 
coincidental.” Don’t be misled by such 
phrases as “Never before such seductive 
beauty . . . such riotous . . . luxurious 
. . . loving and living.” 

Scholastic Magazines’ film reviewer 
found nothing of the sort. The picture, 
like Shaw’s original, devotes very little 
attention to sex. Teachers can safely 
recommend Caesar and Cleopatra to 
their students as an outstanding film. 

Distributors of Caesar and Cleopatra 
offered Scholastic Magazines the same 
4-color advertisement that appeared in 
Life, Saturday Review of Literature, and 
other periodicals. Scholastic declined 
the advertisement because the copy 
was not suitable for the high school 
classroom. However, Scholastic gives a 
three check (top rating) recommenda- 
tion to the picture. 





United Nations on the Air 


® Why not ask your students to listen 
and report on radio programs featured 
during United Nations Week? Opening 
of the second UN Assembly_will prob- 
ably be broadcast on Monday, Septem- 
ber 23, during school time. You could 
pick up this_historic event on a class- 
room receiver. 

NBC has planned various feature 
programs. Watch for announcements 
also from other networks, 

NBC’s United Nations Week series 
opens with the National Hour program, 
Sunday, September 22, 4:00-4:30 p.m, 
Speaker tentatively scheduled is Trygve 
Lie, UN secretary-general. Talks by 
top UN officials follow during the week. 
All NBC University of the Air programs 
will be on UN subjects. (See schedule, 
page 20-T.) Home life in UN countries 
on “Home Is What You Make It,” turns 
on Saturday, September 28, to life in 
the Netherlands. 

NBC loca] stations are cooperating in 
UN Week celebrations. Contact them 
for latest facts on air features. 


Credit Should Go to Barrymore 


© Al Jolson playing with Mae McAvoy 
in The Jazz Singer will be remem- 
bered as the first sound motion picture 
but the honors really should go to John 
Barrymore and Mary Astor. The current 
celebration of 20 years of sound pic- 
tures commemorates the first showing 
of the Vitaphone short, Don Juan. 


Broadway greeted this innovation on 
Aug. 6, 1926. Convinced that sound 
was here to stay, Warner Brothers 
moved the Vitaphone unit to Holly- 





Scene from The Jazz Singer. 


wood and began production of The 
Jazz Singer. The now famous words 
spoken by Jolson were an accident. He 
sang as planned and then, thinking the 
scene had been completed, said “You 
ain’t heard nothing yet.” This ungram- 
matical observation won the hearts of 
all, so it stayed in the show. Adding 
sound to sight in the movies completed 
man’s age-long effort to recreate ex- 
periences for the eye and ear with 
maximum resemblance to reality. 
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Announce Sixteen New | : 
Sound Films in COLOR... » 


Now available, for classroom showing commencing 
this Fall, are 16 new additions to the CORONET 
library of instructional sound films in vibrant life- 
like color. 


Heading the list is a unique reel, ‘The Nature 

of Color,” which leads the student in logical, 

understandable sequence through an explanation 

of the nature of color in physical terms. : 

The other 15 new CORONET releases, too, meet “ 
the CORONET standard of filling an educational 

need, fitting into standard curricula, and of pre- 

‘ ; 


senting phases of a subject best taught with the 
aid of motion pictures. 










































Preview prints are available for those interested 


in making selections for purchase. This new, f film, like the ef 
two on CAMOUFLAGE 18 
a) IN MATURE listed be- d 
(a ) low, must necessarily be 
oa produced in natural 
T) color—a skill pioneered 
4, by CORO. A 


we ; 
16 NEW ADDITIONS CORONET LIBRARY OF ALMOST 100 SOUND-AND-COLOR FILMS 

























BATTING FUNDAMENTALS CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE SIMPLE STUNTS beatae IN NATURE 
2 . ilgoff, Through Form and Color Match- Educa. collab.: Otto Ryser, Physi- gh Pattern Matching—Edu- 
non tenes Caeida Co, ing. Boose. collabs.: Miss yond cal Training Instr., Indiana Univ. = a Miss a ant gy ; 
i M. Smith, M. A., Chicago Acad. t, formerly cago 
Baseball Coach, Chicago Schools. Of Schoncons A. Bi. Boiley, Sc. D., ‘KNOW YOUR LIBRARY Nat'l Hist. Museum; A. M. Bailey; 
CATCHING FUNDAMENTALS Colerade iceman of Mar | Hie Educa. collab. Miss Alice Lohrer O. S. Pettingill Jr. 
P . S, Pettingill Jr., Ph. D., Carle- Assistant Professor o rary 
magn ig Po nag hemp ton College; A. L. Melander, form- Sciences, Univ. of Illinois. MATTER AND ENERGY 
Catcher Chicago White Sox erly Col. of the City of New York. Educa. collab.: E, C. Waggoner, 
Z HOW MAN MADE DAY Dir. Visual Education, Elgin (ij 
SOCCER FOR GIRLS pier: ape ie Educa. colle: ile Peden lendorf, Public Schools. 
. collab.: Miss Marjorie Fish, uca.collab.:Dr.lraM. Freeman, Univ. of Chicago Lab. q 
or ioae State Teachers Col Associate Professor Physics, pei a HOW TO-STUDY 
lege, Trenton. Swarthmore College. SPRINGBOARD TECHNIQUES Educa. collab.: Dr. William G. 
Educa. collab.: Mike Peppe, Dir. Brink, Professor of Education, 
MAPS ARE FUN ANCIENT WORLD INHERITANCE of Swimming, Ohio State Univ. Northwestern University. 
Educa. collab.: MissViola Theman, Educa. collab.: Oriental Institute 
Ph. D., Asst. Prof. Education, of the Univ. of Chicago, under SPELLING 1S EASY é WE DISCOVER THE DICTIONARY 
Northwestern Univ. supervision of Richard A, Parker. Educa. collab.: Dr. Viola Themon. Educa. collab.: Dr. Viola Theman. 










All the above except “The Nature of Color” and the two “Camouflage 
in Nature” reels are also available in Black-and-White. 





FILMSTRIPS 









SEND FOR THE CORONET’s 10th Anniversary-Year Filmstrip Series offers a 
CORONET two 35-mm. rolls monthly, one 25-frame Filmstrip of a selected | 
INSTRUCTIONAL Picture Story from CORONET MAGAZINE, and one 40-frame 2” x 2” KODACHROME 
FILMS CATALOG Filmstrip of a timely safety education subject produced in SLIDES 
: collaboration with the National Safety Council and tue Society Ail the famous CORONET : 
for Visual Education. Sixteen Filmstrips for the usual price MAGAZINE Color Features in 
of six. 2” x 2” Kodachrome Slides. 
With orders, specify page num- 
For the Complete Series—October through May—Pre- bers and month of issue. 
: Price—Each—Prepaid—$.50. 









paid— $12.00. 





WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—919 North Michigan Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 
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Sight and Sound 

This month we call your attention 
especially to the new March of Time 
Forum Edition series, and to a set 
of three fine filmstrips on living with 
the atom bomb, put out by Film Pub- 
“lishers, Inc. Under the March of Time’s 
subscription plan, you can sign up for 
a complete series of eight films (they 
now have three such series) to be 
shown throughout the school year. 

The slide films on the atom bomb 
form a unique set, because the same 
technique has been used on all three, 
and they illustrate phases of the all- 


pervading question: “Now that we have 
the bomb, what do we do with it?” 


- 


FILMSTRIPS 


Three new slide films prepared ix~ co- 
operation with the National Committee on 
Atomic Information and the American 
Federation of (atomic) ‘Scientists have 
been released by Film Publishers, Inc. 


How to Live with the Atom. Cartoons 
illustrate current theories on how to avoid 
the disastrous effects of the atom bomb. 
The only sure way to control the atom 


- bomb is seen to be through an international 


agency. 


Work) Control of Atomic Energy. 
Cartoons contribute to a basic understand- 
ing of the ways of controlling atomic energy 
through world cooperation. American, Rus- 
sian, Briti>h, and other proposals are con- 
sidered. 


Up and Atom. How does a small com- 
munity make itself felt in relation to 
problems like the control of atomic energy 
which concern the whole world? That is 
what Up and Atom answers. It acts as a 
primer of independent political action. 


All three filmstrips with speech notes and 
discussion guides are for sale from Film 
Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


16 MM. SOUND FILMS 


The March of Time Forum Edition an- 
nounces eight nev’ 16mm. sound films, 
Series M. titles are: The Philippine Re- 
public, Palestine, Greece, Britain and Her 
Empire, Italy, Music in America, The 
Pacific Coast, and Life with Baby. Discus- 
sion outline included. For rent, by series 
or singly, from The March of Time Forum 
Edition, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y 


The Pale Horseman. 19 min. A docu- 
mentary record of the health problems left 
in the wake of war in Europe. The film 
describes the job that the Allied Armies 
have done in combatting them. The film 
points out the necessity for international 
epidemic control. Discussion guide avail- 
able. Produced by United Films. For rent 


or sale from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Partners. 18 min. Eastern Africa has a 
growing export trade, and measures are 
being taken to insure that the living stand- 
ard will keep pace with commercial 
progress. Education is the great need, and 


partnership between European and African 


can supply it. Free from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockfeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


The Building of a Tire. 28 min. col. A 
new Walt Disney film describing the mak- 
ing of a tire from the time the rubber 
comes from the trees until the finished tire’s 
final inspection. Every step is shown in 
the processing of the rubber and the 
assembling of the parts of a tire. Produced 
by Firestone Tires. Free from Y.M.CA. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Junior Prom. 22 min. col.; Dinner 
Party. 2 rls. col. These companion films 
deal with etiquette for high-school-age 
youth at a dance and a dinner party. 
Junior Prom describes the conduct of two 
couples at a high school dance. The con- 
trast between confidence of good manners 
and the uncertainty of bad ones is brought 
out. Accompanied by discussion guide. 
Dinner Party uses the same kind of tech- 
nique in describing a birthday party. A 
half-reel summarization, reviewing correct 
behavior methods, is included. Produced 
by Simmel-Meservey. Both for rent from 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N Y. 


The Nature of Color. 10 min. col. This 
film describes color as: mental reactions to 
varying wave lengths of visible light. Ap- 
plication of scientific color principles to 
arts, color painting, and photography is 
shown. For sale from Coronet Instructional 
Films, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Il. 


Maps Are Fun. 10 min. col. or b.w. Two 
boys enlist the help of a kindly. cartog- 
rapher in making a map. The boys learn 
the principles of scale, symbols, types of 
maps, uses of color, and use of a map in- 
dex. For sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Ancient World Inheritance. 10 min. 
col, or b.w. The film relates ancient civiliza- 










tions to the modern world. By comparison 
of the ancient with the modern, the student 
is shown how every-day articles and ‘in. 
stitutions are inherited from early cultures, — 
For sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 








Know Your Dasier: 10 min. col. or | 
b.w. Betty is at a-loss trying to find her 























































way in a library. John gives her a few W 
hints, and, with the help of a librarian, she _ §& 080 
goes back and finds the material needed = some 
with no trouble. She learns about the teacl 
organization of. a library, the card cata- are | 


logue, the Dewey Decimal System, and 
supplementary materials. For sale from 
Coronet Instructional Films, 919 N. Michi- —# p, 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. . 2 


How to Study. 10 min. col. or b.w. This M 
film gives a series of visual and practical 
suggestions on how a student can make effi- 
cient use of study time. It shows how study 
is made more pleasant and _ profitable A 
through proper techniques. We see a ninth 


grade student prepare a report, budget his for 
tirne, use different reading skills, and locate prov 
reference material. For sale from Coronet ' of d 
Instructional Films, 919 N. Michigan Ave., ~ erall 
Chicago 11, Ill. aid 
~~ used 
The Railroad Signal. 17 min. sd. This Amc 
is another of the New York Central Sys- . . than 
tem’s series, “Running the Railroad.” The ind 
audience tours a modern signal system, $21 


seeing automatic equipment which makes 
railroading safe. The film shows the uses 
and meanings which signals have for men Vv 
running the trains. Distributed through film ° 








libraries. scho 
to h 
Clean Waters. 27 min. col. sd. Empha- educ 
sizes the importance of clean waters as an food 
essential natural resource. In contrast, the see ; 
effects of water pollution are shown. and : 
Methods developed to prevent pollution or 1 
are shown. Produced by General Electric 3 
Co. Free, from local utility companies or P 
Genéral Electric Apparatus Sales Offices. at 
Distributing America’s Goods. | r. sd. 
Fifty-nine cents out of each purchase dol- . 
lar in America goes for the distribution of _— Mi 
articles. This film shows why. Costs of the aid 4 
producer, the wholesaler, the retailer are catic 
illustrated. Free, from*Encyclopaedia Bri- wou 
tannica Films, Inc, 20 N. Wacker Dr., neec 
Chicago 6, II. $15 
bill 
Suffer Little Children. 10 min. sd. 
A plea to all to do the utmost to release 
food for shipment overseas. The film shows . § R 
the need of the children of Europe for aid. posa 
Children in UNRRA camps are contrasted edu 
with those left to themselves. For rent or 
sale, Brandon Fiims, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. (Also certain local = 
distributors.) Produced by National Film reor, 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New 4 1. 
York 20, N. Y. e 6Fed 
This Is TB. 11 min. Film shows point- Offic 
edly what TB is, its cause, cure, and juris 
prevention. Emphasis on the latter. Film wha 
strip and pamphlet complete the unit. @ 2. 
Produced by Emerson Yorke Studio. Free Boa 
from National. Tuberculosis Association, — 8. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. tion 
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. assistant commissioner positions. (Di- 


With the 79th Congress now in the 


| bosom of its constituens, let us review 
' some of its actions that affect you as a 


teacher. After all, the 1946 elections 
are just around the corner. 


Put US in UNESCO, 


Made it easier for GIs to take further 
education. 


_ Added $14,300,000 to Federal aid 
for vocational education; broadened 
provisions so that full-time day teachers 
of distributive education will be Fed- 
erally aided. For the first time Federal 
aid for vocational education can be 
used for building and equipment. 
Amount appropriated $82,700,000 less 


- than requested. Tota] annual Federal 


funds for vocational education now 


$21,300,000. 


Voted permanent legislation for 
school lunches after eliminating funds 
to help states and localities improve the 
educational value of the program. Once 
food surpluses reappear, will we again 
see schools under pressure to take beans 
and more beans whether they want them 
or not? Can the states affora to hire 
supervisors to make this truly a nutrition 
program and not merely a food distri- 
bution device? This act needs watching. 


Wrote a bi-partisan general Federal 
aid bill (S.181 approved by Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee) which 
would distribute funds to states where 
need is greatest. Initia] appropriations: 
$150,000,000. But that is as far as the 
bill got. 

\patiotlasagealcilintbes 

Received a new, much broader pro- 
posal for national encouragement of 
education. (See page 22.) 


Declined to oppose Administration 
reorganization which: 

1. Put the Children’s Bureau into the 
Federal Security Agency with the U. S. 
Office of Education. This should reduce 
jurisdictional troubles over who. does 
what for youth. 

2. Abolished the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Education. 

8. Completed U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion reorganization by: abolishing both 


(and Didnt ) 


rectors of eight divisions take over the 
duties. ) 


Turned down a proposa, of great in- 
direct importance to education. It hap- 
pened this way: The Senate sent to the 
House a bill to increase Federal contri- 
butions for the aged and for dependent 
children. This bill contained a new 


principle. It distributed aid to states on 
the basis of need calculated by a for- 
mula. This is the same device proposed 
by the Senate Edueation and Labor 
Committee for Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Wealthy states contribute funds to 
states poor in resources but rich in 
children. For it, in the House, were 
Southern Democrats and Northern and 
Western liberals; Republicans voted as 
a block against it. Those against won 
and forced the Senate to agree to a 
different formula. The action bodes ill 
fo. the current Senate Federal aid bill, 
§.181. Keep your eye on this issue. We 
haven’t heard the last of it. 








1,000,000 
PEOPLE ARE SICK TODAY! 


Not just feeling “‘poorly,” but sick 
enough to be disabled. That is the 
average daily sickness reported in 


FREE MEDICAL CARE 


C. Peters 


approx. 300 p. 


$1.25 


he book is the latest Reference Shelf compilation of 

divergent opinion. President Truman in his Novem- 
ber message called for specific legislation. ““The National 
Health Act of 1946” was introduced in the Senate this 
Spring. The problem Las been selected by the N.U.E.A. for 
debate in most of the country’s schools. 


Is the nation’s health the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual or the state? Obviously there are many shades of 
opinion. The book impartially gives space to the most 
logical proposals in the words of the proposer. It opens 
with an interesting review of the position of the doctor in 
state and society from earliest times, and reports on 
systems employed in Norway, Great Britain and Russia. 


Doctors, legislators and social insurance advocates are 
all heard from in a book that gives the reader the facts 
and asks him to form his opinion. 


ek ee THE REFERENCE SHELP & 


7 BOOKS — $6.00 ON SUBSCRIPTION 
SINGLE COPIES $1.25 


Free Medical Care . 


. . The Atomic Bomb* 


International Trade: Cooperative or Competitive? 
Representative American Speeches: 1945-1946 : 
United Nations* 
Two titles to be determined by Tomorrow’s Headlines 


*In Preparation 


THE Wi. W. WILSON CO. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N. ¥.- 
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for September listening 


Program-Listing Service for Students 


Selected from monthly recommendations of 
four major networks by the Radio Program 

i Service Advisory Committee of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office 
of Education. All hours given EST. 

Supplement this partial list of radio’s many 
resources with facts about other non-network, 
educationally valuable programs. Check and 
mark local station call letters, time, availability. 


SUNDAY 
Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 














11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. t. 
. Roundtable di of current affairs with 
ducat fessi 1 and men. North- 





western ‘University auspices. 


Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 


The world’s great books di 
scholars, critics and writers. a 22, Point Counter 
Puint; Sept. 29. F 


The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. h 


Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 


America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m.: NBC Sta. T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 


Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Series by Lyman Bryson, Counsellor on Public 
Affairs, d to public opinion on 
national and ce postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 


T. 


A hanes 



































Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. : 


Theatre stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace 
and fight on oe. scarlet fever and malaria: 
flood control; all-weather flying; etc. 


RCA-Victor Show (J-S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Orchestral program, Frank Black, director, Robert 

















Merrill, soloist. Sponsor: Radio Corporation of 
America. 
Harvest of Stars (S-A) 

2:30-3 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Howard Barlow conducts orchestra; Raymond 
Massey narrator. The Lyn Murray chorus featured 














!f program comes at time awkward for student 
listening, urge local station to record and re- 
schedule. Write local station or network for 
study guides. 


Keys—Grade level: E (elementary), J (Junior 
nigh), S (Senior high), A (adult); networks: ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual 
Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broad- 
casting Company). 


Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. i A 


Popular selections from world’s great operas; 
English translations sung by leading American stars 
Orchestra under Sylvan Levin. 


Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and. shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 


Time to be announced. 60 min. ABC 
; Sta. T. 


Finest dramatic entertai t, includi drama, 
comedies and musicals — many hitherto unproduced 
on the air. Where possible, original casts play 
radio adaptations. George Hicks, ‘The Voice of 
U. S. Steel.” Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 























MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
Time to Remember (S-A) 
10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. = 


‘Milton Bacon's regional fegends and true stories 


America School of the Air (J-S-A) 

















5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 
Sta. T ais 
All programs presented with NEA endorsement 


New 150 ts -availeble 
free to teachers and “grou leaders upon a 
to local CBS stations. First broadcast, Sept 





Cimarron Tavern (S-A) . 
5:30-5:45 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥ 
Dramatization of early American Southwest 
Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of day’s news; profiles of men 
in the news; debates regarding current political 
and social topics. 


MONDAY. 
World Neighbors (American School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 
men in UN countries. Sept. 30, Australia. 


























Gateways to Music (American School of a Air) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. Tt 

The Columbia Congest Orchestra and guest artists. 
Doctors Talk i Over (S-A) 

9:30-9:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 














with guest soloist. Sponsor: International Harvest- 
er Co. 
' New York Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
' World-renowned orchestra returns to air. 145th TUESDAY 
broadcast. Guest ductors. 
Columbia Workshop (S-A) (J-S-A) 
4-4:30 p. m. CBS Sia. | A 
New writing and production techniques, original 
dramatic works. 
NBC Symphony (S-A) 
5-6 p. m. NBC Sta. T. Medi 





ene iy o> Se onnommanty Soe. 2, WH: 





| care and public health, with outstand- 
ing medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


The American Foruin of the Air (S-A) 
9:30-10:15 p. m. MBS ‘ 
Dts note Tee 


Discussion of current affairs from the Nation’s 
Capitol, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 


Open Hearing (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


From Washington, men and women who make 
ind iscuss a major issue 
of the week. CBS Prevod reports background 
news and sums up. 











WEDNESDAY 


March of Science (American School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of research stories behind every- 
day things 











Invitation to Music (S-A) 


11:30-12 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Soloists with Columbia Symphony Orchestra; new 
emphasis on unfamiliar works of great composers 











THURSDAY 


Tales of Adventure (American School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of outstanding books for listen 











. ers, young and ol 


Carrington Playhouse (S-A) 
8-8:30 p. m. MBS Sta. ¥. 


Young writers seeking radio careers find oppor- 
tunities in the Carrington Playhouse Mutual solicits 
cooperation of estoblished radio, dramatic and 
journalism devartmerts 
eges in unearthing new writing talent. 








America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Current opinion program now in its eleventh 
year. Questions of national and international im- 
see discussed by authoritative leaders. a 

. Denny, moderator; questi from 











_ Concert of Nations (S-A) 








11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


An NBC-United Nations Project featuring United 
Nations music. Sept. 26. United Nations Week Spe 
cial Program 


FRIDAY 
Opinion Please (American School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Invites Americans to consider important questions 
Discussions from college campuses. 











Tales of the Foreign Service (S-A) 
11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Documentary series based on little known facts 
and records of U S Foreign Service, NBC-United 
Nations Project 








SATURDAY 
Garden Gate (S-A) 


9:15-9:30 a. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Talks about gardening for amateurs and pro 
fessionals. Sponsor: Ferry-Morse Seed Company. 
Let's Pretend (E) 
1:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Home Around the World (S-A) 


11:30-12 a. m. NBC Sta. 


Underlying characteristics, tr diti and ft 
which we in U. S. have in common with other ni 
tions. NBC-United Nations Project. Sept. 21, Tecbew: 
Sept. 28, The United Kingdom. 
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~ Consumer Time (S-A) 








12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 
Sta. 
Produced in cooperation with U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, program presents facts about con- 
sumer problems and answers questi 
Appropriate for home economics. Sept.°21, The Egg 
and You; Sept. 28, Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation Conference. 


t 











’ The American Farmer (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Farm program. Features livestock shows, farm 
forums, state fairs, and di i probl a 
land grant colleges. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture participates in a five-minute portion devoted 
to broad farm questions. (Also organized farm 
groups such as 4-H Club and National Grange.) 











”".. . To Live in Peace” (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Borrowing its title from the United Nations Char- 
fer preamble ea program ints up issues dis- 
cussed at UN Security Council sessions and at any 
other meetings held to further the cause of peace. 
Using dramatizations and recordings of actual pro- 
ceedings, the program goes into history to explain 
how the issues discussed grew into international 
arguments. Walter Kiernan, ABC commentator, is 
narrator. : 








Country Journal (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ——— T. 

Farmer’s postwar role and his daily problems. 

This ‘Radio Farm Magazine” frequently has news 
from various farm regions. 








The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m.. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatizes home and family problems as por- 
trayed by a typical American family. Produced in 
cooperation with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Sept. 21, Parents Don’t Mean Any 
+ pat wi Sept. 28, Driver Training Enters the Cur- 
riculum. 








Of Men and Books (S-A) 


2:30-2:45 p. m. CBS Sta. ys 
John Mason Brown, critic and lecturer, discusses 
the latest books and their authors. 








Adventures in Science (S-A) 
2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Watson Davis on latest science news, prominent 
guest scientists interviewed. 








Cross Section, NAM (S-A) 
3:45-4 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dwight Cooke, roving interviewer, quizzes mem 
bers of National Association of Manufacturers. 








Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 


5-6 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


One of the best musical organizations, top-rank 
ing soloist tstanding music. 











American Portrait (S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. 
Dramatizations of lives of men of industry, poli- 
tics and culture to point up the contribution of 
cog Siang ideals that have force and meaning in 
our life. 


t. 








labor U.S.A. (S-A) 


6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sa. T. 


Laber program, presenting viewpoints of ClO 
la ti and including labor news. 











on bor q 
dramatizations 


It’s Your Business (S-A) 


7-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. 
Management's side of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of Commerce and Na- 
tional A iati: of Manufacturers during alter- 
nate quarters. 


Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 


10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 
form. Prominent a Won Chorus and Orches- 
tra. 





T. 

















IMPORTANT to old 


and new subscribers 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS wi12 
find a Confirmation card bound in this 
issue. This is the last issue due on 
your Tentative Order. Unless you have 








already sent us a second, or confirming 
order, stating the number of sub- 
scriptions you definitely desire, 
please use the enclosed card for that 
purpose. Send it today to insure 
uninterrupted service. You do not 
need to make remittance now. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS wi12 
find a Renewal card bound in this issue. 
While awaiting word from you con- 
cerning your subscription, we have 
been sending you the same number you 
received last term. We can not con- 
tinue, however, without your prompt 
instructions. IF you have not already 
sent in your renewal, please send us 
your instructions on the enclosed 
card today. 


Thank you, and best wishes for the 
new school year. 


Sincerely yours, 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Clyde RSho ford 


Teachers Service Bureau 














Repeat Performance 


The seniority of a teacher had been 
overlooked in making a promotion. Dis- 
gruntled, he demanded why his twenty 
years of experience had been ignored. 

Explained the principal, “You haven't 
had twenty years’ experience. You have 
had one year’s experience twenty times.” 


it’s All Relative 


Some students were discussing their 
exams, each one insisting that his had 
been the hardest. A boy won the argu- 
ment by claiming, “My exam was so 
tough they failed me for having a 
period upside down.” 


Experience is a dear teacher; all 


others are underpaid. 
—New Jersey Educational Review 








HUNDREDS ARE ADOPTING 
FOR CLASS ROOMUSE 


Roget's 
esaurus 


The first COMPLETELY REVISED 
edifion in 24 years! 


The ONLY edition with these 
6 big features: 


Over 200,000 words and phrases 

74,978 new words added 

New pin-point reference system for 

quick-finding of every word 

Modern quotations as well as Biblical 

and classical 

American slang plus foreign words and 

phrases 

Large, clear type on special opaque 

paper 

1194 pages 

6x 9 Sturdy buckram binding 

Plain edges, $4.00 Thumb-indexed, $4.50 


4t your booksellese NOW 
For free booklet write: 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
Dept. $1 
432 Fourth Ave., N.Y 16 





YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


[fhe all High School YELL 
book! 301 Yells that can be 
adapted to any School or so 
Club group. All the Yells an 
Helps you need compiled in 
this one book. Order vour copy 
today. $1.00 


ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION, !OWA 





Why doesn’t Educatio 
tare better in Congress? 


A a Senate hearing on school lunch legislation a tew years ag 
N. S. Light of the Connecticut State Department of Education an 
swered that question. . 3 

“Congress,” he said, “has never adopted a policy on children.’ 

It’s true. Congress has policies on agriculture, on the merchanj} 
marine, on aviation, on money and banking, on labor, on parks, on in! 
dustry, on taxes. Detailed investigations built foundations for these 
policies. From time to time Congress re-examines and adapts its policies 
on many phases of our national life. * . 

But when it comes to education Congress hasn't carried through on 
any important action since establishment of the Smith-Hughes pro: 
gram in 1917. Many Congressmen say, “Under the constitution, educa¥ 
tion is the states’ job.” So we have a curious spectacle. The national! gov 
ernment of the world’s greatest nation shows concern for every impor 
tant resource of the country except the most important — its children’ 

Perhaps we should say “did” instead of “does.” In the last hours off 
the 79th Congress Senator Murray introduced the Education Develop | 
ment bill to cultivate the child resources of thé United States. Its num _ 
ber is S. 2499. Write to Senator James E. Murray, Senate Office Build 7 
ing, Washington, D. C., for a copy. . 

Here is a bill that may capture the imagination ot liberal, torward. 
looking people of this country. It is the Senate Federal aid bill plus!; 
Plus money really to do the job. Plus scholarships to insure that poverty 
shall not penalize brains. Plus money for school buildings and equip- 
ment. Plus nation-wide library service. Plus adult education. Plus aid 
for camping programs. Plus money for administration and research to 
guarantee that we do well what we do. 

When you write, ask also for the report on S. 181. On page 21-1 
Senators Murray, Walsh, Aiken, and Morse call for such a “long range 
program which will meet the educational needs of this growing nation. 

“A new and bolder, approach with respect to Federal aid to educa: § 
tion seems to be in order,” say the senators. “We need a program based 
upon the recognition that an expanded educational system is a pre- 
requisite to a sound and intelligent electorate and to the creation of 
an economy of full employment and full production. We need _a pro. 
gram so broad and so challenging that it will inspire the united sup. 
port of all groups who are truly interested in raising American edu- 
cational standards for all our citizens and improving the general social 
and economic life in our country.” 

When Senator Murray filed his bill he said he hoped it would be 
discussed. Let’s discuss it. Let us see that the public has a chance to 
discuss it. Let’s see if we can reach some common ground on the issue 
of Federal funds for non-public as well as public education. Read what 
the report says on that. 

Here may be the beginning ot what Dr. Light said we need: A na- 
tional policy by Congress for the children of America. 





